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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, Limited, 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


- $2.50 8 copies, one year, 


One copy, one year, . 
. 5 cents | 15 copies, one year, 


Single eben, 


SuBSCRIPTIONS May BEGcin AT Any TIME. 


WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE Do NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER. 


.25 each. 
.00 each. 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—¥or transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time; 744 cent per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
uished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CuEcks, Drarts, or 
Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS ; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


*,* As usual at this season, we are looking forward to our 
subscription list for next year. We should like to further in- 
crease it. Will not our subscribers send us any names to whom 
they think sample copies might be profitably furnished ? 


*,* THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for adver- 
tisements, especially those relating to current transactions, seems 
to be increasing, and we think this can hardly fail to be found a 
great convenience, affording as it does a medium for business in- 
terchange among Friends. A letter from a recent advertiser, 
who inserted a small * Want,’’ says: “I enclose —— for adver- 
tisement. I am under obligation for your kind attention to the 
matter. The whole has been very satisfactory.”’ 


*,* Iv may be proper to remark concerning the several adver- 
tisements now in the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL relating to 
Western investments,—chiefly “farm mortgages,’—that all. of 
them, so far_as we dre aware, represent substantial and trust- 
worthy parties. In several cases they have names attached of 
persons who are well known to many of our readers. The general 
subject of investments in the farm mortgages of the West was 
quite fully discnssed in the columns of this paper some time ago, 
and it is not now necessary to again consider it. A recent failure 
of a company which had been engaged in placing these mort- 
gages has attracted some attention. It is fair to say that this 
company seems to have been imprudent in its methods, (espe- 
cially in declaring large dividends in its time of prosperity, with- 
out making due provision against a time of possible adversity), 
and of course disaster will follow imprudence in any business. 


*,* The publication office of the paper is at 921 Arch street, 
(second floor), Phila. Bills are sent from this office, and should 
be paid here. Remittances by mail are at the risk of the sender, 
but may be made entirely safe by use of registered letter or pos- 
tal order. 


*,* We do not discontinue a paper (except for continued de- 
linquency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. Per- 
sons wishing to “‘ stop’ must so notify us. 


*,* We have no agents except Friends’ Book Association, 8. 
W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila. 

*,* Asa definite number of copiesof the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The undersigned will furnish, upon application, ORDERS, upon 
which may be purchased rotnd trip Tickets at reduced rates upon 
the Pennsylvania system of Railroads, when presented at any 
ticket office east of Pittsburg, and south of Canandaigua, and in- 
cluding New York City, at any time from Tenth month 23d, to 
80tb, inclusive. Orders will also be furnished for tickets upon 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, or its branches. The tickets pur- 
chased upon these orders will be good until Eleventh month 7th. 

Neither road will issue free return passes as heretofore. 

Henry JANNEY, 
No. 837 N. Eutaw 8&t., 
EDWARD STABLER, JE, 
P. O. Box 254, Baltimore, Md. 
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BENJ. H. SMITH, 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
ROOM 406 GIRARD BUILDING, 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Offers for sale Denver, Colo. first mortgage loans bearing 7 and 8 
per cent. interest, net. Interest notes paid at maturity at our office 
or at the office of THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. These loans 
are negotiated by Charles Hallowell & Co., Investment Bankers 
of Denver and are secured on improved city real estate only with 
the same margin of value as the 4 and 5 per cent mortgages here. 
Taxes paid, insurance kept in force, and principal collected with- 
out charge. 

A knowledge of real estate values acquired by ten years resi- 
dence in Denver enables us to give all desired information to ap- 
plicants. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


voli WM. HEACOCK, fit 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jossrxe AtrenDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Bt. 2212 Wallace Street. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. Texte SrReet, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
NEW STYLES, full length. HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS. 35c. , 
these papers if you are about to purcnase. If you 
cannot call, se stating paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 














quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
ASSETS, $7,808,722.02 


SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 264,517.65 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable perro Company. 
Amounts , $800, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 

FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


Cavital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, 867,297.32. 


ptember 1, 1888). 


7 PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 
7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West. 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY rantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven aoe fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $i75—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakrp M. Jenxkrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saraz J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1ra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 
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ExxcuTive Commitrre—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal) 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
outh in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
ustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 





WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 








FOR DR Y GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be wniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 

O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 


STREETS. 


show a carefully made selection of choice | 


designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 





PaRLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Spring Corts, ErTo., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 
Investments. 


The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 
32 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation, 


The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 
range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- 
ble farm and city properties. 


Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Directer; Reb- 
ert Biddle, T. Morris Perot, Edward H. Ogden, A. Colburn. 


FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 
543 Drexel Building. 


W. H. JONES, 


Carriage 
Department, 


1933 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ewes te eae sear nee the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness cao, of Ne 3080 echt Street, i: 


connection with my Agricultura! Im: 
which Taba carry a any ® line Sader wae 
iy aim helt be to furnish ‘feer-clacs Teliable work at low 
ices. 
Please - and examine the 
do so. write prices. el. will 
I have ight, different styles of 


very low 
"7 mcey fur the Celebrated 


ont gee am epekie to 

of Road C ey ail Sree and 
w in price. 

And the General A 


RTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES comprising 40 different 
W. H, JONES. 


WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 
Dealer and Sense Se Comins Merchant 


a =e 


| weet ‘Washington New York, facing 


on Market aor ees ie 


OF THE 


VIEWS AND PRACTICES 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 
By JOHN J. CORNELL. 


Price, ‘yet down oe 7 cents. 


"ae A CONCISE STATEMENT 
| om . $5.00 


FRIENDS’ BOOK 00K ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadeiphia. 
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SELE CTSCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—PHILAD'A. 


Priscilla L. Taylor will open a Select School for Girls, at 629 
N. 12th St., 9th mo. 30, 1889. 

The aim will be to give thorough instruction in all branches 
of a good English education,and in the Greek, Latin, German, 
and French languages. 

There will be two ciasses A, and B; the latterfor young girls 
taking elementary studies, and Class A for the higher branches. 

Terms per annum: Class A, $100; Class B, $50. 





EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





CH4 PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 


fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SaMvuEL C. CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 
OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
1889-90. 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 

en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLiNson, Principal, 
Or CrnTHa G. BosLEr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
a Pa. 





AQUILAJ. ‘LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 





Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply’ 


The Autumn and eileiiale 
1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of Lapies’ 
Fine HAND-SEWED SHOES. 


Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever before, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St. 


LY M. FOREMAN, 


MILLINER, 


MEDIUM BONNETs A SPECIALTY. 
150 North Twelfth Street. Philadelphia 


A ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO.- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


URE, UNADULTERATED 
MILK AND CREAM. 


Particular attention given to serving families. Also Butter 
and Eggs a specialty. JOSEPH G. TAYLOR & SON, No. 2201 
Colorado Street. (17th St. and Susquehanna Ave.) 





ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a. m. 
M. F. PASCHALL. 


The Aberdeen, toneporr, wn. s, 


Will open about June a The 

, between the ocean and bay, 

Atlantic City. Trains orev ha 

cold sea water baths. 
phone. 


house is directly on the 

6 miles 2 the bench from 

‘hour. Electric bells, hot and 

bathing, gal sailing, fishing, ete Tele- 
Dend E. Newport. 


WO PLEASANT SECOND-STORY ROOMS, 
with board and home comforts, in Friends’ family, near Jen- 
kintown Station, N. P. R. R. Apply 33 N. 2nd Street. 


TANTED BOARD.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND 
in Friends’ family. Terms moderate. Address M. A., 
Friends’ Book Store, corner Race and 15th Sts., Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—A KINDERGARTNER, GRAD- 
uate of Madam Kraus, desires a position. Has had two 


years,experience in one of the finest Friends’ Schools. Best 
reference furnished. Address Box 216, Moorestown, N. J. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy to Loan on MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 
No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: } Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be fownd 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. B@P When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.-“@a 
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PRAYER. 

Moke things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call them friends ? 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


— Tennyson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE CHRISTIAN DAY OF REST. 
Tue response of the Great Teacher to those who ac- 
cused him of breaking the Sabbath places the ques- 
tion of the observance of the Day of Rest upon its 
true ground. “The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” No stronger testimony 
can be borne to its value as an institution necessary 
to the well-being of the race, and essential to its best 
development, That a weekly day of rest has been 
observed from the most early times as a natural law 
is conceded by all civilized nations, and lies at the 
very beginning of the history of the most ancient 
peoples. In the biblical account it comes in with the 
division of time into weeks, and its observance as a 
day of rest is based upon the consideration that the 
Divine Being rested from the work of creation on the 
Seventh-day. As simply a day of cessation from 
labor the motive was scarcely strong enough to in- 
sure its observance in the remote ages when might 
made right and the strong were the oppressors of the 
weak. In no other way could it be maintained as 
an institution in which all, whether bond or free, 
had equal interest, but by surrounding it with the 
sacredness of a divine dispensation which must be 
observed under penalty for disobedience, and as such 
was made a command of the Decalogue and called 
the Sabbath, which means rest,—cessation from labor. 
This gave the Seventh-day a peculiar sanctity, and it 
is on record that a man who was found gathering 
sticks to make a fire ou the Sabbath, was arrested, 
convicted of the crime, and stoned to death. This 
penalty was inflicted while the Hebrews were en- 
camped in the wilderness and before they had reached 
the land of promise. We must not judge too harshly 
in this and many other cases where equally strong 
measures were used to enforce obedience to the laws 
and regulations upon which the permanency of their 
existence as a separate nation mainly depended. 
They were but recently emancipated from a bondage 
in which the only concern of their task-masters had 


been to subjugate them by cruel oppression, and the 
influence of such a course was to debase and degrade 
the people. This emphasizes the need for stringent 
laws and the most rigid adherence to their require- 
ments as laid down in the law which they accepted 
as inscribed by God’s own hand upon the tablets of 
stone. It was indeed the only resort that remained 
for Moses, of whom they often wearied and wished 
themselves back in their Eyyptian degradation. 

The significance of the Sabbath as a day of rest 
Trom physical labor was gradually lost in the sacred- 
ness that attached to it as an ordinance of the church, 
and the most onerous restrictions were laid upon the 
people by the exactions that entered into every rami- 
fication of social and domestic life. The old proph- 
ets were not wanting in reproof of this abuse, and 
we find repeatedly that the voice was raised in con- 
demnation of the new moons and the Sabbath ob- 
servances, while justice and uprightness were far 
from them. 

So when Jesus came forth as a Teacher anointed 
of God to bear the glad tidings of the Gospel to his 
nation, he placed the Sabbath again on the original 
ground ; he justified acts of necessity and of mercy, 
and made the doing of good on that day obligatory 
upon all who would be his disciples. Upon this same 
ground the Society of Friends stands, accepting it as 
a dispensation calculated to increase the comfort and 
happiness of the human family, but in no sense any 
holier than the six days in which man is called to 
labor for his bodily sustenance. It has been the 
great aim of the leaders of religious thought among 
our people to encourage the use of the day of rest 
as affording an opportunity by its freedom from 
worldly cares for attendance upon public worship 
and the cultivation of the gifts and graces of the 
spiritual life, yet the day may not become by such 
use more holy than other days. Meetings are held 
also in the middle of the week, at which Friends are 
encouraged to present themselves, believing that the 
Divine blessing is dispensed as freely then as on the 
Sabbath. We all know that the true rest, the Sab- 
bath of the soul, of which the outward Sabbath is a 
type, is only realized when we rest from all care and 
worry that disturbs our peace and leads away from 
the source and centre of all good ; and while the day 
of rest is a great boon to the human family, it must 
not be taker out of its right place in the economy of 
human life,even though it be given to the strictest 
devotion and worship the most sacred and imposing. 
The Christian world can add nothing to the glory of 
our Heavenly Father by all its oblations, all its wor- 
ship. “To obey” his law written on the tablet of 
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every heart, “is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
to his voice than all the observances with which the 
wisdom of man has hedged about the approach to 
the holy of holies, where his mercy-seat is found, 
and where a perfect love that casteth out all fear, 
brings the soul into communion with the Divine In- 
telligence.” L. J. BR. 


LETTER OF ELIAS HICKS TO DR, NATHAN 
SHOEMAKER. 
[THe original (manuscript) of the following letter from 
Elias Hicks to Dr. Nathan Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, 
was presented recently to one of the editors of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL with a view to its publication. 
It is already in print, being included, as many of our read- 
ers are doubtless aware, in the collection of Elias Hicks’s 
letters published by Isaac T. Hopper in 1834, and since re- 
produced (1861) by T. Ellwood Chapman, and perhaps by 
others.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
Jericno, Third Month 3lst, 1823. 

Dear Friend: : 

Thy acceptable letter of First month last came 
duly to hand, but my religious engagements, and 
other necessary concerns, have prevented my giving 
it that attention that its contents seem to demand. 
Thou queries after my views of the suffering of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, and what was the object of 
the shedding of his blood on the cross, and what 
benefits resulted to mankind by the shedding of this 
blood, etc. I shall answer in a very simple way, as I 
consider the whole subject to be a very simple one, 
as all truth is simple when we free ourselves from 
the improper bias of tradition and education, which 
rests as a burdensome stone on the minds of most of 
the children of men, and which very much mars the 
unity and harmony of society. 

lst. By what means did Jesus suffer? The an- 
swer is plain, by the hands of wicked men, and be- 
cause his works were righteous and theirs were 
wicked. Query. Did Godsend him into the world 
purposely to suffer death by the hands of wicked 
men? By no means; but to live a righteous and 
godly life, (which was the design and end of God’s 
creating man in the beginning), and thereby be a per- 
fect example to such of mankind as should come to 
the knowledge of him and of his perfect life. For, if 
it was the purpose and will of God that he should die 
by the hands of wicked men, then the Jews, by cruci- 
fying him, would have done God’s will, and of course 
would all have stood justified in his sight, which 
could not be. But it was permitted so to be, as it 
had been with many of the prophets and wise and 
good men that were before him, who suffered death 
by the hands of wicked men for righteousness’ sake, 
as ensamples to those that came after, that they 
should account nothing too dear to give up for the 
truth’s sake, not even their own lives. 

But the shedding of his blood by the wicked 
scribes, pharisees, and people of Israel, had a par- 
ticular effect on the Jewish nation, as by this, (the 
topstone and worst of all their crimes), was filled up 
the measure of their iniquities, and which put an end 
to that dispensation, together with its law and coven- 
ant. That as John’s baptism summed up in one all 


the previous water baptisms of that dispensation, and 
put an end to them, which he sealed with his blood, 
so this sacrifice of the body of Jesus Christ, summed 
up in one all the outward atoning sacrifices of the 
shadowy dispensation, and put an end to them all, 
thereby abolishing the Law, having previously fulfilled 
all its righteousness, and, as saith the apostle, “ He 
blotted out the hand-writing of ordinances, nailing 
them to the cross;” having put an end to the law 
that commanded them; with all its annexed legal 
sins, and abolished all its legal penalties, so that all 
the Israelites that believed on him, after he ex- 
claimed on the cross, “ It is finished,” might abstain 
from all the rituals of their law, such as circumcision, 
water baptisms, outward sacrifices, Seventh-day sab- 
baths, and all their other holy days, etc., and be 
blameless ; and the legal sins that any were guilty of, 
were now remitted and done away by the abolish- 
ment of the law that commanded them, for, “ where 
there is no law there is no transgression.” But those 
that did not believe on him, many of them were de- 
stroyed by the sword, and the rest were scattered 
abroad in the earth But, 1 do not consider that the 
crucifixion of the outward body of flesh and blood of 
Jesus on the cross, was an atonement for any sins 
but the legal sins of the Jews; for as their law was 
outward, so their legal sins and their penalties were 
outward, and these could be atoned for by an out- 
ward sacrifice ; and this last outward sacrifice was a 
full type of the inward sacrifice that every sinner must 
make in giving up that sinful life ofhis own will,in and 
by which he hath from time to time crucified the inno- 
cent life of God in his own soul ; and which Paul calls 
“the old man with his deeds,” or “ the man of sin 
and son of perdition,” who hath taken God’s seat in 
the heart, and there exalteth itself above all that is 
called God, or is worshiped, sitting as Judge and Su- 
preme. Now all this life, power, and will of man, 
must be slain and die on the cross spiritually, as 
Jesus died on the cross outwardly, and this is the 
true atonement, which that outward atonement was 
a clear and full type of. This the apostle Paul sets 
forth in a plain manner, Romans vi. 3,4: “Know 
ye not that so many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death? There- 
fore we are buried with him by baptism into death, 
that, like as Christ was raised up from the dead” 
outwardly, “by the glory of the Father, even so we,” 
having by the spiritual baptism witnessed a death to 
sin, shall know a being raised up spiritually, and so 
“ walk in newness of life.” 

But the primitive Christian church having soon 
after the apostles’ days, turned away from their true 
and only sufficient guide, the Spirit of Truth, that 
Jesus commanded his disciples to wait for, and not at- 
tempt to do any thing until they received it, but as- 
sured them that when they had received it, it would 
be acomplete and sufficient rule, without the addition 
of any other thing, as it would lead them and guide them 
into all truth. And to its sufficiency, John, the be- 
loved apostle, bore this noble and exalted testimony, 
in full accordance with his Divine Master, in this em- 
phatic language to his fellow believers: “Ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and need not that 
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any man teach you, but as the same anointing teach- 
eth you, which is truth, and is no lie” But the be- 
lievers, by too much looking to their old traditions, 
soon lost sight of, or neglected fully to attend, as they 
ought to have done, to this inward guide, and turned 
their attention outward to the letter which always 
killeth those who lean upon it as a rule. Hence, the suc- 
cessors of those meek and self-denying followers of 
the example and commands of Jesus, apostatized 
from the simplicity of the gospel, by which the unity 
was broken, and they soon became divided into sects 
and parties, and persecuted each other ; and invented 
and promulgated inconsistent and unsound doc- 
trines, such as original sin, certifying that all Adam's 
offspring are condemned to eternal punishment for 
one mis-step of our first parents ; for they do not ap- 
pear to have been guilty of but one failure, and that, 
it appears, they made satisfaction for at the time of 
their first arraignment by their benevolent Creator, 
manifesting sorrow and repentance: which seems to 
be fairly implied by the sequel of the interview be- 
tween them ; for it is said he clothed them with coats 
of skins, to hide their nakedness, which is an emblem 
of durable clothing, and as their nakedness was not an 
outward one, but a nakedness of soul, not being able to 
conceal their sin from the All-penetrating Eye of Di- 
vine Justice, so when he had brought then, through 
conviction, to see their error and to repent of it, he 
was reconciled to them, and clothed them again with 
his Holy Spirit. 

And inasmuch as those idle promulgators [of the 
doctrine] of original sin, believe they are made sin- 
ners without their consent or knowledge, which, ac- 
cording to the nature and reason of things, every ra- 
tional mind must see is impossible ; so likewise they 
are idle and ignorant enough to believe they are 
made righteous without their consent or knowledge, 
by the righteousness of one who lived on earth near 
two thousand years before they had an existence, 
and this by the cruel act of wicked men slaying an 
innocent and righteous one ; and these are bold and 
daring enough to lay this cruel and unholy act to the 
charge of Divine Justice, as having purposely or- 
dained it to be so. But what an outrage it is against 
every righteous law of God and man, as the Scrip- 
tures abundantly testify. See Exodus xxiii. 7 
“ Keep thee far from a false matter, and the innocent 
and righteous slay thou not, for I will not justify the 
wicked.” Deut. xxvii. 25, “ Cursed be he that taketh 
reward to slay an innocent person ;” and much more 
might be produced to show the wickedness and ab- 
surdity of the doctrine, that would accuse the per- 
fectly just, all-wise, and merciful Jehovah of so bar- 
barous and cruel an act as that of slaying his inno- 
cent and righteous Son to atone for the sins and in- 
iquities of the ungodly. 

Surely is it possible, that any rational being that 
has any right sense of justice or mercy, would be 
willing to accept forgiveness of his sins on such 
terms! Would he not rather go forward and offer 
himself wholly up to suffer all the penalties due to 
his crimes, rather than the innocent should suffer ? 
Nay, was he so hardy as to acknowledge a willing- 
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ness to be saved through such a medium, would not 
it prove that he stood in direct opposition to every 
principle of justice and honesty, of mercy and love 
and show himself to be a poor selfish creature, un- 
worthy of notice ? 

Having given thee asketch of my views on the 
subject of thy queries, how far thou may consider 
them correct, I must leave to thy judgment and con- 
sideration ; and may now recommend thee to shake 
off all traditional views that thou hast imbibed from 
external evidence, and turn thy mind to the light 
within, as thy only true teacher: wait patiently for 
its instruction, and it will teach thee more than men 
or book can do; and lead thee to aclearer sight and 
sense of what thou desirest to know, than I have 
words clearly to convey it to thee in. That this may 
be thy experience, is my sincere desire; and with 
love to thyself and family, I conclude, thy affection- 
ate friend. Euias Hicks. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RISING DURING PRAYER. 


In the INTELLIGENCER AND{JouRNAL I note, page 604, 
a brief synopsis of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, 
in which allusion is made to some remarks on the 
custom of rising to the feet in time of supplication, 
as adopted by the Society at a very early period, in- 
stead of the one of bowing or kneeling down. How- 
ever, G. T. H. does not fully give the points presented, 
which were, the unbecoming appearance of part of 
an assembly rising and part sitting still, as a condi- 
tion referred to our First query, being a manifesta- 
tion of a want of unity in action at what shonld be a 
solemn service. 

We should consider principles in reflecting upon 
matters of importance to the Society. The regula- 
tion of the meetings of the Society, both in setting 
up and in their ordering belongs to the Society and 
not to individuals. It would not do for A to say “I 
will go to meeting on Fourth-day ” and B to say “I 
will on Fifth-day,” C on Third-day, and D on Sixth- 
day, but by the proper body the day and hour is settled 
and all yield their individual preference to it, and 
thus there is a manifestation of unity; but if for 
reasons which may present, the proper body decides 
on achange from one day;to another, or from one 
hour to a different time, all change in agreement 
with the voice of the proper meeting. Here unity 
and fellow-feeling are manifest, to the strengthening 
of each other. For when we are members of any 
association whatever, in matters of the association 
and for which it is organized we sink our individual 
character. It is no longer‘A or B:but a member of 
the Society. Hence, the speaker at Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting gave no indication of his own 
preference, but as the Society of Friends had adopted 
a usage which for some two hundred years has been 
practiced, (and it may be further said some com- 
plaints and disagreements ‘had followed its declina- 
tion), it should be observed until in the regular order 
it bechanged. If any are dissatisfied with it or think 
they see a better way in‘ the interest of unity, it 
would be better to open the matter to the proper 
meeting, and if there united with, it could gotoa 
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superior one, and finally to the body at large. There- 
in the fellowship of brotherhood would be manifested 
instead of the self-will of individuality. There is a 
right way of doing right things, and it promotes the 
comfort of all concerned. 

In the apostasy of John Perrot, (in George Fox’s 
time, about 1660), a disposition of individualism was 
prominently manifested, and led him away from the 
meekness of Christian feeling so far that he became 
a fierce persecutor of the friends of that which he at 
one time professed. 

Supplication to the Divine Power on behalf of 
others requires the greatest certainty of religious 
duty, and if those for whom petition is made do not 
feelingly enter into the request, they cannot be sup- 
posed to be edified by it. Some of the most severe 
animadversions by our Blessed Master were in con- 
demnation of formal] prayers, and he pressingly ad- 
vised his followers to silent spiritual aspirations to 
their Heavenly Parent. It is noted by Wm. Penn 
that G. Fox seldom entered into public prayer, 
which W. P. considered an evidence that those 
whose spirits dwell the nearest to the Divine Pres- 
ence approach him with the most awe. Frequently 
engaging in public supplication, is (to the writer) a 
mark of want of a right settlement upon the sure 
foundation which God has given to his church, and 
instead of gathering into solemnity of feeling tends 
to dissipate that which may have been felt. 

Yet, no doubt, when entered into from a sense of 
duty to the great Head of the militant church and of 
the awful responsibility attending, it is one of the 
means by which the life is brought to light, to the 
building up of the soul in that faith in which we draw 
nigh unto the Divine Good, and is thus a blessing to 
the people. To this end great indeed is the necessity 
that the instrument be clean-handed. The words 
then will be few, filled with power to melt down 
every obstruction, and to raise every thought heaven- 
ward, and reaching the witness whose testimony 
none can gainsay. 

On this important subject see Exodus, 20: 7; 
Ezekiel, 20: 8; and an essay in the Journal of John 
Comly, pp. 618 to 623. 

R. Harron. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE MORE SURE WORD OF PROPHECY. 


Wuen Jesus stood onthe Mount of Transfiguration 
with his chosen companions,there appeared unto them 
Moses and Elias talking with him. Peter,in his sug- 
gestive haste, desired to build three tabernacles,—one 
to each, for be wot not what to say,—Moses, the rep- 
resentative of the Levitical law, Elias “ who was for 
to come,” John the Baptist, whose dispensation was 
to end with the Mosaical, disappeared, and Christ 
only remained. He whose spiritual law, that obeyed 
in the heart, makes the comers thereunto perfect ; he, 
the founder of that one saving baptism of the Holy 
Spirit and fire, stood before them and a voice from 
Heaven proclaimed “ This is my beloved Son: hear 
ye him.” When thine ear shall hear a voice saying, 
‘This is the way, walk thou in it,” if we “ hear and 
obey, our souls shall live.” 


Our Lord exhorted Peter when he should be con- 
verted to strengthen his brethren. 

Conversion, even after so long a companionship 
with the Messiah, seems not then to have been ef- 
fected, so slow were the Israelites to receive the spir- 
itual dispensation, but subsequently Simon proved 
his faithfalness to his Master’s injunction. In a lov- 
ing, tender, weighty epistle he reminds them of the 
exceeding great and.precious promises, and exhorts 
to give all diligence to add to their faith, virtue, 
knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, broth- 
erly kindness, and charity; for if those abounded 
there would neither be barrenness nor unfruitfulness 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Yea, he thought it meet as long as he was in the 
body to stir them up, and he wanted to do his part 
to enable them after his decease to have the good 
things in remembrance; for he knew they had not 
followed cunningly devised fables, but living sub- 
stantial truths, when they made known the power 
and coming of the Lord, but they “ were eye wit- 
nesses of his majesty.” For he received from God 
the Father honor and glory, when there came such 
a voice to him from the excellent glory, “ This is my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased: hear ye 
him.” 

Peter testified they heard this voice when they 
were with Him, and then adds, “ We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed, as untoa light that shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your 
hearts.” A more sure word than that of the Al- 
mighty himself speaking audibly to the ear of man! 
Yes more sure, for it extends to all. Christ says, 
“ the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life: ” and, lo, am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” The Inspeaking Voice of Im- 
manuel in the soul is a more sure word than one 
heard by the natural ear, inasmuch as it is heard by 
the spiritual one. The Voice on the Mount was audi- 
ble to few—this is universal. It is the same as the 
grace that brings salvation, and hath appeared to all 
men. It calls, “ Look unto me and be ye saved all 
the ends of the earth.” Itscry is, “all flesh is grass, 
that withereth, and the flower fadeth, but the word 
of our God shall stand for ever.” This is the in- 
speaking word of Truth in the souls of the children 
of men, unto which we do well to take heed until 
the day dawn. If we do faithfully, the Sun of Right- 
eousness will throw His glorious rays upon us to il- 
lumine our pathway. This is the Word that was in 
the beginning with God and was God. He who is 
the Life and Light of man will lead and guide us into 
all Truth. He will enable us to make straight steps 
to our feet, never leave or forsake us in mutability, 
and will prepare us to join that innumerable company 
John saw around the throne, who had come out of 
great tribulation, and had their robes washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

E.S. L. 
Winona, Ohio. 





To talk well is good, but to live well is much bet- 
ter.— Thomas Chalkley. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 39. 
TENTH MONTH 207TH, 1889. 
DAVID’S THANKSGIVING. 
GOLDEN TExT :—In everything give thanks.—1 Thes. 5: 18. 
READ 2 Samuel 7 : 18-29. 

Arter setting up the Ark in the Tabernacle prepared 
for its reception, and the offering of burnt sacrifices 
and peace-offerings, and the appointing of Levites to 
minister before the Ark (lst Chron. 16: 1-4), David 
turned his attention to the improvements already in 
progress within the walls of the city. Hiram, the 
King of Tyre, had sent cedar wood and workmen, 
who built him a costly palace suited to his high 
station. 

As he sat in this house and called to mind all 
that he had been favored by Jehovah to accomplish 
for his nation, “ he became so sensible of God’s good- 
ness toward him upon the daily success of whatever 
he took in hand, that he began to make it a matter 
of conscience to live in a palace of cedar himself that 
was as stately and beautiful as art and ornament 
could make it, and at the same time to lodge the Ark 
in a tabernacle, so that he resolved to erect and dedi- 
cate a temple to God’s honor and worship, and ac- 
cording to the prediction of Moses.” (Josephus). It 
was while this subject was on his mind that Nathan, 
the prophet, is first mentioned, and we are led to in- 
fer that when Samuel was gathered to his fathers, 
Israel was not left without the voice of a prophet and 
spiritual guide, although nothing is written in refer- 
ence thereto. That Nathan was a true servant of 
God, and endued with prophetic insight, is shown in 
the events of David’s life, which gave him promi- 
nence in the history of that king’s reign. 

The first part of the chapter which contains our 
lesson should be read in connection with it, that we 
may understand more fully the circumstances which 
led David to offer the prayer of thanksgiving. He 
seems to have been so overwhelmed with the revela- 
tion of the Divine purpose toward him and his family, 
that he gave himself up to emotions of joy and glad- 
ness. 

Sat before the Lord. This was probably in the Tab- 
ernacle before the Ark, which was believed to bea 
dwelling-place of the Divine glory ; or he may have 
had a chamber in his own house consecrated to com- 
munion with God. The lesson is of great import- 
ance, as showing the advantage of retiring apart from 
the busy throng into the quiet, where we may com- 
mune with our Heavenly Father, and worship in 
spirit and in truth. Such intercourse prepares the 
individual for the faithful performance of duty, and 
strengthens every good and worthy purpose. 

Who am I, etc. The thought seems uppermost in 
the mind of David of the low condition from which 
he had been called to be the head of Israel, and he 
is humbled before God, who has so exalted him. 

Thou hast spoken of thy servant’s house, of his posterity. 
To have sons to inherit whatever wealth or distinc- 
tion he may have acquired, was accounted by the 
Israelite a great favor. We may recall the sad reflec- 
tion of the then childless Abraham, when pouring 
out his soul before God, he exclaimed: “ What wilt 
thou give me, seeing I go childless? ” 


With thy blessing let the house, etc. This is the high- 
est and noblest petition, and one that every parent 
may and should offer. There are many things that 
people who live only to gratify the desires of the 
physical and intellectual life account blessings which 
do not come within the range of Divine blessings,— 
rather leading away from the higher and more en- 
during good. To be blessed with the blessing of God, 
—to feel that his Holy Spirit is round about us, and, 
with the tenderness of Divine love, encircles our 
lives, is to enjoy the fullness of blessing. 


The sacred obligation that we should feel to 
render gratitute and praise to the Dispenser of our 
gifts—even before we enjoy them—is one which we 
are too apt to overlook. In our trials we run to our 
Heavenly Father for succor, but when favors are 
showered upon us, we receive them as a matter of 
course; too often being unmindfal of the source 
whence they come. Let us try to cultivate a spirit of 
reverent thankfulness in all the varied relations of 
life, for it helps to draw us closer to the Divine 
Father. 

A really thankful heart will find a motive for 
gratitude in everything, and the happiness that ever 
springs from the habitual presence of grateful feeling 
toward God is indeed of priceless value. 

Let us give thanks unto the Lord, not only for 
the bounties which proceed more immediately from 
His hand—blessings so common that they seem to 
belong to us by right, and for which we seldom pause 
to return thanks,—but for the benefits which are 
conveyed to us by others, for they are alike from 
Him. Mary Howitt, in writing to a dear aged friend, 
says: “I think both of us have to give thanks and 
to bless the good Providence of God, for having given 
us birth of parents whose lives were simple and pure, 
—sound health, a love of nature, and simplicity of 
taste were our birthright.” 

Remembering that the same Lord sends the trials 
and sorrows of life, as well as the blessings, will help 
us in whatsoever state it may please infinite wisdom 
and goodness to place us—therewith to be content— 
and to retain a spirit of thanksgiving. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

There appears little more to say upon this lesson 
than has already deen given. Weare brought to the 
point which David reached when he exclaimed: 
“ And what can David say more unto thee? for thou, 
Lord God, knoweth thy servant.” It is as true to- 
day as when these words were uttered, that God, 
whom the blessed Jesus taught us to call Our Father, 
knows us better than we know ourselves, yet this 
does not release us from the obligation to acknowl- 
edge him in all our ways; nor should we fail to ask 
his help in all our undertakings. By thus asking the 
channel of communion is kept open and unobstructed, 
and we can say with the ancient patriarch, “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” This knowledge in- 
creases our obligation, and the true worshiper has 
no need to be reminded of the injunction contained 
in our golden text: “In everything give thanks.” 
In its fulfillment we are not required publicly to ex- 
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press our gratitude and thanksgiving on all occasions. 
This had become so common among the Hebrews 
that it had degenerated into lip service; “ They 
honor me with their lips when their hearts are far 
from me,” was the Divine rebuke through the mouth 
of the prophet. It was in condemnation of this prac- 
tice that Jesus cited those who were with him to the 
hypocrites, as he designated the men who love “ to 
stand and pray in the synagogues and in the corners 
of the streets that they may be seen of men.” The 
true disciple in the quiet of all that is outward and 
full of wordiness, enters into the closet of the soul, 
and in that quiet which is only to be gained through 
closing every avenue to the outward, pours out the 
overflowings of thanksgiving and prayer to the Father 
who seeth in secret, and rewardeth openly, or, as the 
revised version renders it, “shall recompense thee.” 
And this in no sense was intended to condemn 
prayer in meetings for worship or in family gather- 
ings, as the heart may be stirred to petition for such 
Divine help as the gathering may be in need of, or 
to return thanks for special favors divinely bestowed, 
yet Friends have endeavored to remember the in- 
junction of Jesus, in the offering of vocal prayer and 
thanksgiving, and this is in full accord with the an- 
cient testimony given forth nearly one thousand 
years before his coming,‘ Be not rash with thy 
mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty to utter any 
thing before God, for God is in heaven, and thou 
upon earth, therefore let thy words be few.” 











THE TENDENCY TO MULTIPLY FORMS. 


[We have more than once said that the tendency of 
formal worship was to increase and emphasize its 
forms—that when simplicity was once departed from, 
and formality entered upon, then the logical forces of 
the movement carried it forward to the most elab- 
orate rituals. Here is an article from the Christian 
Union, addressed to “ church” people, in which our 
readers may be interested to find the same idea elab- 
orated and enforced.—Ebs. ] 

That in all our churches, liturgical and non.litur- 
gical, there is something of a ritualistic tendency will 
hardly be questioned by any one who is observant of 
the signs of the times. Within the last year three or 
four books of service have been published for use in 
non-liturgical churches. Though these services have 
not come into any general use, something shorter 
and simpler has been adopted by a number of such 
churches. We believe that last year a movement was 
made, though we think without any great results, for 
the framing of a simple liturgical service for use in 
the Methodist Church. There has been quite a pro- 
nounced movement for the revival of a liturgy in the 
Reformed Dutch Church. In the Episcopal Church 
the tendency toward a fuller and more elaborate 
ritual is very marked, both in England and America. 
And even among those in that Church who are most 
strenuously opposed to everything that looks like a 
Romanizing tendency, many are in favor of what is 
termed an “ enrichment ” of the liturgy. 

That in this almost universal movement there is 
an outreaching after a better, fuller, and richer wor- 
ship in our churches, an outreaching to be welcomed 


and encouraged,’ we do not doubt. Nevertheless, it 
isa movement which is not without its serious dan- 
gers, against which ministers and churches have need 
to be on their guard. History does not indicate that 
the church which bas put the greatest stress on wor- 
ship has been the church which has rendered the 
greatest Christian service to the community. In the 
Roman Catholic communion, not the priests with 
their masses, but the preaching friars, unordained 
and unauthorized to administer the sacraments, have 
been the chief source of spiritual life in the Roman 
Catholic communities. Whatever Episcopal digni- 
taries may have thought in the 18th century concern- 
ing the “ consecrated cobblers” whom Sidney Smith 
peppered with ridicule, we can now look back and 
see that what preserved England from the rational- 
ism of Bolingbroke and Hume was not the worship- 
ing cathedrals, where liturgies were rich and sermons 
were poor, but the public preaching in the highways, 
on the commons, and in the lanes, where the service 
of instruction was preéminent and the service of 
worship was slight. To-day the Episcopal Church, 
in its revival services aimed to reach the masses with 
the Gospel, abandons its elaborate liturgy and con- 
tents itself with a few short and simple collects. Nor 
do we think it is denominational prejudice which 
leads us to say that the moral life of the American 
people, on the whole, owes vastly more to the work 
which has been done by the non-liturgical churches 
than to the liturgical, . . . . 

If we turn back from church history to the Bible, 
that also points in the same direction. The Jewish 
Church was not a missionary organization ; it made 
no attempt to convert ; it had no spirit of aggressive 
love; it lived in an attitude of self-defense and self- 
protection; it was preéminently a worshiping and a 
liturgical organization. And yet, even in Old Testa- 
ment times, it is easy to see, from the perusal of the 
sacred books, that the moral life of the nation was 
far more nurtured by prophets whose itinerant min- 
istry was unaccompanied by any order of public ser- 
vice than by the priesthood who were the adminis- 
trators of an elaborate liturgical worship. With the 
coming of Christ the function of the church was 
changed. It ceased to be a self-protecting and aself- 
defending institution. The characteristic of the Jew- 


ish Church was worship ; the characteristic of the. 


Christian church is work. Christ’s first call of his 
disciples was not to public worship nor to divine sac- 
raments, but to active service: “ Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men.” In his first sermon, 
in which he set forth the principles of his kingdom, 
he made no hint of sacraments, and no suggestion of 
rules for public worship, but he laid stress on Chris- 
tian work, bidding his followers be like the salt that 
had not lost its savor, and like lights set for the illu- 
mination of the household. When, after a year’s as- 
sociation with them, he sent the twelve forth on their 
first mission, it was not to administer sacraments 
which had not yet been established, nor to conduct 
public worship—concerning which he was entirely 


[{' The soundness of this view we question, of course. And is 
it not answered in the sentences immediately following ?—Ebs. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
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silent—but to heal the sick, give sight to the blind, 
preach glad tidings to the poor, cast the evil spirits 
out of those that were possessed ; in other words, to 
engage in philanthropic labors for their fellow-men. 
And his last message to them, just before he left them 
forever, after his resurrection, though it included a 
command to baptize—a command so far enigmatical 
that it has been differently interpreted by different 
branches of the Christian Church—laid chief stress 
upon the duty of preaching and teaching. In this 
consists the great commission. 

As the churches in our cities, towns, and villages 
come together after the period of measurable rest, it 
will be well for them to reconsider the fundamental 
question, For what are they organized? Are they 
miniature Jewish temples, to follow the pattern set 
for them in Leviticus? or are they imitators of Jesus 
of Nazareth, to follow the example set for them in 
the Sermon onthe Mount? Are they primarily organ- 
izations for the conduct of public worship, incidentally 
to dosuch work and furnish such instruction as is con- 
sistent therewith? or are they primarily organiza- 
tions to preach the glad tidings of God’s love to 
those that know nothing of it, and to teach the law 
of human brotherhood, “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” combining therewith so much and 
only so much of public worship as makes them more 
efficient for Christian and philanthropic activity? 
We do not undertake to say—indeed, we do not think 
it possible to say—in what proportions these two ele- 
ments should be intermingled; but we are certain 
that the Christian Church should give the first place 
to work for man. That public worship of God is 
most acceptable to Him which best fits in with, and 
prepares for, the best and highest service for God’s 
children 


THE RIGHT USE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
Tue Sunday School Times has an excellent article in 
reply to a correspondent, in reference to the spirit in 
which Scripture is to be interpreted. “We must 
consider,” it says, “the standpoint and habits of 
thought in those persons by whom and for whom the 
Bible was originally written.” The writer adduces 
the declaration by Paul to the Corinthians, “ If a wo- 
man is not veiled, let her also be shorn,” and says: 
“We are not justified in claiming that the letter of 
Paul’s declaration is binding upon all Christian wo- 
men, even though its spirit is. The same principle 
of interpretation applies to many a Bible mention of 
the use of wine and oil. Oil was the principal medi- 
cine used in the days of the Bible writers, and it was 
freely used as a cosmetic. Wine was then generally 
used in that region asa refreshing, stimulating drink, 
and naturally it finds frequent mention in the Bible 
accordingly. We have certainly no more right to say 
that these words make wine-drinking right or desir- 
able for us at the present time than to say that they 
make face oiling right and desirable for us. 

“ And when we consider further the teaching of 
the Apostle, ‘I will neither eat flesh or drink wine, 
nor anything whereby my brother stumbleth or is 
offended or is made weak,’ it seems to us eminently 
in accord with the spirit of the New Testament that 
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we use the fruit of the vine in such form that no 
harm can by any possibility come to any through it, 
and that no one shall be debarred from taking of the 
cup lest he kindle anew his thirst for alcohol.” 


SARAH HOOPES. 
1798, lst mo. 21,—1887, 10TH mo. 10. 
THE dear, departed sister, friend, 
A mother too, was she, 
Not only in the age attained, 
But in her ministry. 


How she endeared herself to us 
By precepts clear and wise, 

By acts of kindness, words of love, 
And truest, friendly ties. 


The “ Light” which guided her so well, 
She strove to teach alway, 

Nor would she e’er deny the ill, 
If she had gone astray. 


Her human frailties not ignored, 
She strove to live in love. 

True to herself, true to her friends, 
True to her God above. 


With purpose strong, with mind so clear, 
With memory unimpared, 

With high resolve to do His will— 
What would she not have dared ? 


And yet so modest in her ways, 
Tho’ elegant in mien, 

As child before her, I can think, 
No fault was ever seen. 


The dear, departed sister, friend, — 
To follow as she led, 
Would take us to His banqueting, 
There by Him to be fed. 
West Chester, Ninth month, 1889. 


Wirxovt conscious religious development, it seems 
to me that no strength or greatness is admirably hu- 
man; and with’it, no smallness of opportunity, no 
littleness of gift, is contemptible or low. I reverence 
great powers, given or got; but I reverence much 
more the faithful use of powers, either large or little. 

<as Without religion the greatest man is a 
failure. With it, thesmallestis atriumph. He adds 
to his character; he enjoys his strength ; he delights 
while he rejoices, growing to more vigorous manli- 
ness; and when the fragrant petals of the spirit 
burst asunder and crowd off this outer husk of the 
body, and bloom into glorious humanity, what a 
strong and flame-like flower shall blossom there for 
everlasting life! There are two things which 
make up the obvious part of life,—to do, to suffer. 
Behind both as cause, and before each as result, is 
one thing greater,—to be. Religion is true Being, 
normal life in yourself in nature, in men, and in God. 
— Theodore Parker. 

Sure stands the promise,—ever to the meek 
A heritage is given; 
Nor lose they Earth who single-hearted seek 
The righteousness of Heaven. 
The Christian Tourist. 
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Ir is possible, we think, that some of our readers 
may not have observed the statement last week, in 
the letter of our correspondent giving the proceed- 
ings of Illinois Yearly Meeting, that that body ap- 
proved the proposition of establishing a Half-Yearly 
Meeting in Nebraska. The concern to doso bad been 
presented by Nebraska Friends, and after due consid- 
eration it was united with. This is an interesting 
step forward. It has been thought by many who are 
acquainted with the situation of our members in Ne- 
braska and Kansas that a quarterly or similar meet- 
ing should be organized among them, and it seems 
upon reflection, one assembling twice a year was con- 
sidered best. It will be, of course, a constituent of 
Illinois Yearly Meeting. We hope this may fore- 
shadow the establishment of an earnest and living 
organization in the Far West, which will help rebuild 
the waste places of our Society. 





TurovucH the kindness of Friends in attendance 
upon the sessions of Indiana Yearly Meeting we 
have been favored with copies of the daily journals 
of Richmond giving very full details of the proceed- 
ings. Time does not permit an abstract of these for 
this week’s issue. The meeting was very satisfac- 
torily held, beginning on Second-day, the 30th alt., 
and closing on the afternoon of Fifth-day. Among 
those in attendance were John J. Cornell, Isaac 
Hicks, and Abel Mills. 








Wuite we have no direct authority from the 
Friend who desired us to insert the paragraph two 
weeks ago, (in reference to education at Swarthmore), 
we think it best to say, to avoid disappointment, that 
quite a number of letters have been received, apply- 
ing for the benefit of the proffer, and that it is very 
probable that no further applications could be ser- 
viceable. 


THERE seems to have been an understanding that 
the Philanthropic Union of Friends was to meet in 
Baltimore, this month, at the close of the Yearly 
Meeting. We are advised, however, that arrange- 
ments to that effect have not been made, and that 
therefore the Conference will not occur at that time. 





A CORRESPONDENT remarks a typographical error, 
causing “ bad Latin,” in President Magill’s last let- 
ter. The inscription on the old meeting-house at 
Swarthmore (England) we presume is “ ex dono ””— 
not ex dona; as printed. 


MARRIAGES. 
BIDDLE—CONARD.—Tenth month 3d, 1889, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, according to Friends’ order, 
Robert Biddle, Jr.,son of Clement M. and Lydia C. Biddle, 
of Lansdowne, Pa., and Helen Clayton, daughter of Samuel 
and Mary B. Conard, of Sharon Hill, Del. Co., Pa., all mem- 
bers of Darby Monthly Meeting. 


DEATHS. 


ABBOTT.—In Burlington, N. J., on the morning of 
Tenth month 4th, 1889, Susan S., widow of Howard Abbott, 
in her 87th year, a member of Burlington Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

BUZBY.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 2d, 1889, Ben- 
jamin V. Buzby, in his 83d year. 

ENGLE.—Tenth month 3d, Jervis S., son of Joseph and 
Emily M. Engle, aged 33 years. Burial from the residence 
of his brother, Tylee B. Engle, Burlington county, N. J. 

HOAG.—At her residence, Quaker street, Schenectady 
county, N. Y., on Second-day, the 9th of Ninth month, 1889, 
Mary C. Hoag, aged 77 years. An esteemed member of 
Duanesburg Monthly Meeting of Friends, 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—On Ninth month 25th, 1889, 
Nathan Hollingsworth, in his 45th year. A member of 
Deer Creek Monthly Menting, Md. 

I feel that more than a mere notice of the death of 
Nathaniel Hollingsworth is due to his memory. A young 
man that has led a pure life from childhood, should be held 
up as an example. He notonly could do no wrong act, but 
think no evil,—innocent, cheerful, and happy, with a 
pleasant word for all. Atrue Friend, he took a great inter- 
est in meetings—never absent from choice,active in the busi- 
ness meetings,where his judgment was good and his remarks 
seasoned with wisdom, no lightness or frivolity, a rare 
character, filled with genuine kindness. The meeting and 
community have sustained a great loss, but the home-cir- 
cle a greater one, two uncles andan aunt, all frail, leaning 
on and looking to him and his devoted sister as caretakers. 
This home of Philip and William Warner, was headquar- 
ters for Friends attending Deer Creek meetings. Not- 
tingham Quarterly Meeting is held there once a year and 
their house then would be filled with guests, and it was 
the delight of this young man to receive and wait on them, 
enjoying especially the society of elderly, concerned 
Friends, whose conversation was consistent and weighty, 

Mill Green, Ninth month 26th, 1889. D. H. 

IDDINGS.—Suddenly, of an affection of the heart, 
whilst on a visit to his son-in-law, Edward Roots, Bell- 
wood, Pa., Ninth month 20th, 1889, Henry Iddings, of 
Unionville, Centre county, Pa.,in the 66th year of his 
age. Akind and esteemed member and elder of Centre 
Monthly Meeting. Being the third elder we have parted 
with by death in our monthly meeting in a little over one 
month. “On whom are their mantles to fall?” 

W.P. F. 

LEWIS.—Tenth month Ist, 1889, at his residence, New- 
town Square, Delaware county, Pa., Caleb Y. Lewis, in 
his 91st year. 

SEARING.—At her home, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga 
county, N. Y., on the 4th of Teuth month, 1889, Sarah D. 
Searing, in the 87th year of her age;a member of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting. 

TUDOR.—At her home, in Bendersville, Adams coun- 
ty, Pa., on the morning of the 15th of Niath month, 1889, 
Martha A. Tudor, aged 59 years and 1 month; only daugh- 
ter of Isaac and Mary Tador, both deceased. For many 
years a member of Menallen Monthly Meeting. 

A patient sufferer rests. 
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VALE.—At her home, near Sunny Side, Adams county, 
Pa., very suddenly, on the evening of Ninth month 28th, 
1889, Sarah E. Vale, aged 66 years, 10 months, and 26 
days; a member of Menallen Monthly Meeting. 

WAY.—At her residence, near Stormstown, Centre 
County, Pa., Eighth mo. 29th, 1889, Martha Way, wife of 
the late Robert Way, in the 76th year of her age; an elder 
of Centre Monthly Meeting. 

The death of our dear mother has left a void that never 
can be filled. She was afflicted with rheumatism for many 
years and for the last few could not walk. But she bore 
her sufferings with such Christian patience that we never 
heard her murmur or complain; peace was her motto 
through life, it was stamped upon her countenance. 

There was one place where we were always welcome, 
one place where we were met with a smile—in our moth- 
er’s room. At one time she asked us if we heard the an- 
gels sing, remarking she did, and prayed to be released. 
May we, her children and grandchildren, so live that 
when death comes we may behold again our mother’s smil - 
ing face! * 


PATIENCE J. NEEDLES. 

In the removal of this dear Friend a home replete with 
love and tenderness has been deeply shadowed, while a 
large circle of relatives and friends sorrow at the depar- 
ture of one whose life has been so full of usefulness and 
goodness. 

Suffering humanity everywhere claimed her sympathy, 
but in the city of her adoption were the active interests of 
her beneficence most felt. 

For years organized associations for the relief and ele- 
vation of the less favored children of the All-Father found 
in her a constant and tireless worker, while her benefac- 
tions were bestowed with an influence soft and sweet as 
the dew of Hermon, her left hand not knowing what her 
right hand did. In the home circle her genial, hopeful, 
cheerful spirit brought sunshine, and as wife, mother, sis- 
ter, friend, her devotion cannot be forgotten. 

Her last illness was attended with much suffering, but 
patience and resignation were vouchsafed her, and though 
the ties to earth were strong, she was enabled to yield all 
to the keeping of Him that doeth all things well. She had 
served the Father by serving his children, and in one of 
the many mansions we feel the gentle purified spirit is 
resting in sweet accord with the Love and Joy and Peace 
which maketh heaven. H. 


THE SOUTHERN COLORED SCHOOLS. 


Boru the schools for colored children, in South Caro- 
lina, in which Friends are particularly interested, be- 
gin their work this month. That at Mt. Pleasant was 
expected to open about the Ist. It will be, of course, 
in the new and pleasant school building which was 
finished and occupied last winter. Abby D. Munro, 
the principal, who was very ill (of pneumonia) in the 
spring, and who went North to recover her health 
during the summer, has improved, and taken charge 
again. She will have as an assistant Mary A. 
Nichols, a very competent and experienced (white) 
teacher, whose help will serve to relieve a part of the 
excessive burden which has been borne by Abby 
Munro. It is intended to reorganize the Industrial 
Department, which, during the time that the school 
had no building of its own, and was obliged to use 
the church, was necessarily discontinued. 

The school at Aiken expects to reopen on the 
14th instant. Martha Schofield, who spent part of 





her vacation in the mountains of North Carolina, re- 
turned some weeks ago to Aiken. She will be as- 
sisted again by Elizabeth F. Criley as principal 
teacher, and by Samuel J. Entrikin as teacher in 
charge of the industries. The proposed new indus- 
trial building, for which funds (something over 
$6,000) have been furnished by interested friends of 
the institution, will be begun as soon as possible. 
Preliminary plans for it have been drawn by Addison 
Hatton, architect, of this city. It will be of brick, 
two stories high, with an attic, and will be used for 
work-room and library on the first-floor, and for 
boys’ sleeping rooms on the second. Its erection will 
permit the removal of the old frame structure (the 
original’ school-house erected by the Government), 
which is now quite past its usefulness, and is a men- 
ace, from danger of fire, to the adjoining valuable 
buildings. 

A measure of help will have to be given these two 
schools, this year, as heretofore. The contributions 
of friends interested in the work will be the only re- 
liance, aside from the income derived from the small 
endowment fund of the Aiken School, and the con- 
tribution to it looked for from the Slater Fund,-—here- 
tofore $500. The Philadelphia Association to aid the 
schools has a small balance, some $200, left over, after 
closing the schools in the spring. It is to be hoped 
that all those interested in this worthy work will lay 
aside for it a share of the means which they have to 
dispose of. The sum required is comparatively small, 
and the burden cannot be great on any individual 
giver. 


THE LIBRARY. 


WE have received the Minutes of the proceedings of 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, held in Sixth month, mak- 
ing a pamphlet of 75 pages. It includes a summary 
of the proceedings, with the reports of the standing 
committeeson Indians, Temperance, and Capital Pun- 
ishment. An appendix contains the epistles received 
from other yearly meetings, and the proceedings of 
the First-day School Association. We are much 
obliged to the clerks for the copy of their Minutes, 
and would mention that we shall be glad to have, 
always, copies of the Minutes of the several yearly 
meetings, as soon as may be convenient after they are 
in print. They often contain matters of interest 
which had not been fully reported at the time of the 
sitting. 


Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets, 
(Philadelphia), has printed for John J. Cornell a 
small pamphlet with the title,““ Why Am I a Friend? 
or Reasons for the Doctrines, Testimonies, and Cus- 
toms of Friends.” It was submitted to the Repre- 
sentative Committee of Genesee Yearly Meeting, at 
Farmington, New York., Sixth month 10th, and was 
approved by thecommittee. The statement of views 
follows the same order as that in the pamphlet by 
the same author, noticed in our columns two weeks 
ago. In opening the subject, he says: “ The basal, 
distinguishing principle, which has been kept promi- 
nent before the world by our branch of the Society 
of Friends, is that called Immediate Revelation, or the 
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spiritual nature, by the Divine Spirit, or the Christ 
of God, such a knowledge of the laws of God as relate 
to man’s duty towards Him, towards his fellow-men, 
and towards himself, as will by obedience to them 
preserve man from the commission of sin, and lead 
him into, or give him possession of, true spiritual 
happiness, both in the present and future life.” 


A PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Waite in Paris, recently, I met by appointment, at 
his request, at my hotel, the editor of the London 
Contemporary Review, Professor P. W. Bunting, who 
specially desired the interview for a conference con- 
cerning a united movement on the part of the friends 
of peace in Great Britian and America, to secure the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
to which in the fature all the more important differ- 
ences which may arise between the two countries 
may be referred for equitable and amicable adjust- 
ment. He holds influential relations with many lead- 
ing men and women in Great Britain, in public and 
in private life, and is exceptionally well informed 
concerning the drift and tendency of public opinion 
in relation to international arbitration, among other 
questions of public interest. He assures me that the 
feeling in favor of international arbitration, and of 
maintaining peaceful relations with America, was 
never so strong as now ; that there is a purpose to or- 
ganize and concentrate this feeling with a view to se- 
curing early action on the part of the British Govern- 
ment in the direction of the establishment of a Per- 
manent Court of International Arbitration. A 
special appeal in its behalf is to be made to the vari- 
ous religious bodies. He is very desirious that the 
counterpart of this effort, particularly in religious cir- 
cles, may be made on this side of the Atlantic, asa 
support and an encouragement to our Government, 
to codperate in the creation of the proposed peaceful 
tribunal. 

I do not need to suggest to members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends reasons why it is desirable to have, 
as soon as may be,a permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Arbitration established for the two countries. 
The movement, I am sure, would have the united 
support of all our yearly meetings. I write this let- 
ter rather to apprise Friends of the increasing inter- 
est in the subject in Great Britain, as explained to 
me by Professor Bunting, and to suggest that our sev- 
eral Representative Committees, or Committees on 
Arbitration, in the different yearly meetings, in such 
way as may seem best, do all in their power to en- 
courage the President of the United States, and the 
Fifty-first Congress, soon to convene, to provide for 
the early establishment of the proposed Court of Ar- 
bitration, and also to induce all good citizens,and es- 
pecially members of other religious bodies, to codper- 
ate to that beneficent end. 











Aaron M. PowE.t. 
New York, Tenth month 5. 
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TOLSTOI AND THE EARLY REFORMERS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the issue of the Révue des deux Mondes, (Paris) for 
Ninth month 15, 1888, which has but recently come 
under my notice, I have read with much interest an 
article upon “ Russian Religion, The Reformers, Tol- 
stoi,” etc. The article is not only interesting as pos- 
sibly indicating where and to whom Tolstoi may be 
indebted for his religious belief, but of especial in- 
terest to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL as it shows how much similarity there is be- 
tween, not only Tolstoi and those early reformers, 
but between them and our own religious sect. 

It would seem that as early as 1555 there existed 
in the southeast of Russia, almost on the confines of 
Asia, a sect or sects, who claimed a spiritual religion 
resembling somewhat that of Friends, and from 
whom, subsequently, may have sprung two more nu- 
merous religious bodies, called respectively, the 
Doukhoborisy, or Athidtes de l Esprit, and the Molokany, 
or Milk Drinkers! Each of these professed a spiritual 
Christianity, and it was from these, and subsequent 
similar sects, that the writer of the paper alluded to 
in the Révue claims that Tolstoi received his reli- 
gious impressions. It may be interesting to learn 
what was their belief. A few translations, taken al- 
most at random, will serve to illustrate, as follows. 
They broke away from all church ceremony. “ We 
are all priests,” they said, “ we have no need of other 
priests or pontiff, or of any other master than Christ.” 
“The temple of God is the heart of the Curistian 
and not an edifice made by human hands.” They 
suppressed the sacraments, or took them only in an 
allegorical sense. Baptism with water, they said, is 
without virtue ; that which makes a Christian is not 
the material water, but the living water, the divine 
word. The true communion with the body and 
blood of Christ is the reading and meditation upon 
his word. The divine Spirit speaks to each man and 
this inward word (parole intérieuse), is the Christ 
eternal. They rejected nearly all the dogmas of the 
Church, or gave them symbolic interpretation. They 
rejected the Trinity, and the incarnation ; they con- 
demned all war, and to a certain extent, all political 
government. Christ was to them a man of virtue, 
and Jesus the Son of God, in the sense that we are 
all sons of God. 

It was in these sects, the Doukhobortses and 
Molokanes, that Tolstoi has based a great part of his 
religion.? Like these early reformers, he makes much 
of the Sermon on the Mount. “ Man has but to put 
that in practice,” he declares,—“ the pith of the New 
Testament, asthe Decalogue is of the Old.” Matthew 
Arnold says of Tolstoi, (Fortnightly Review, 1886) . . 
“ His works in religion, as well as those in imagina- 
tive literature are more than sufficient to signalize 
him as one of the most marked, interesting, and 
sympathy-inspiring men of our time.” (It would be 


as well, however, in choosing his works, to omit his 
imaginative literature, and select only his religious 
ones.) 

1A singular name given to them because they used liberally 
milk during days when milk was prohibited by the church. 

2 “« My Religion,” ‘* My Confession,” ‘“‘ What to Do.” 
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As early as 1817 or 1818, Friends in England be- 
came curious to learn more of these co-religionists on 
the shores of the Azof, and opened correspondence 
with them.’ 

There are many other interesting points of resem- 
blance between these Russian sects, Tolstoi, and 
Friends, which it would be instructive to point out, 
while there are others again where they differ very 
materially. Did time permit, it would be a pleasure 
to give more or all of this interesting paper, but the 
writer of this brief article must leave it, with the as- 
surance that the time given to it, by those curious in 
those matters, will be both profitable and interest- 
ing T. E. Z. 


Germantown, Tenth month 5th. 


A VISIT TO A “ CIRCULAR MEETING.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Ir was on Seventh-day morning, the 28th of Ninth 
month, that we started to attend a Circular Meeting 
at Greenwich, Cumberland county, N. J. The morn- 
ing was cool and the roads in good condition, which 
made traveling an enjoyment, and the fulfillment of 
our appointment a pleasure, as our religious duties 
should always be. The woods were just beginning to 
take on the hues of autumn, and our national flower 
(the golden rod) made the waysides ofttimes re- 
splendent with a wealth of glory. The first ten 
miles of our journey was past comfortable-looking 
farm houses, and farms whose broad and fertile acres 
gave evidence of the thrift and enterprise of their 
occupants, although the corn (where it was not cut 
up) was badly beaten and broken down by the late 
north-east storm that did such damage along our 
coast. We then entered upon a barren tract, a mile 
or two in extent, where much of the soil seemed to 
be a pure white beach sand, in some places destitute 
of vegetation, except a mossy like plant, a few inches 
high that no doubt would have thrown a botanical 
student into ecstacies. Passing this district whereon 
we saw no indication of human life with the excep- 
tion of a solitary log cabin,in a few miles we came 
to a settlement where all labor seemed to be sus- 
pended, the stores in the village were closed and 
_ every thing wore a holiday aspect. This was Shiloh, 
a prosperous settlement of the Seventh-day Baptists. 

A few miles further and we were again in the tur- 
moil of life, potato-digging and tomato-picking were 
in full blast, there being two canning factories near 
by, one of them the week previous reported putting 
up fifty-eight thousand cans in a single day, and 
would have done better if the tomatoes had been on 
hand. 

Thirty miles of travel anda tired team brought us 
to the hospitable home of our kind friends Mark R. 
and Mary B. Dare, where in full view of the broad 
waters of Delaware Bay, and the Light-house beyond 
we passed a peaceful night. This is the land where 
the peach flourishes in the greatest luxuriance; but 
the present season has witnessed almust a total fail- 
ure of the crop, our host having gathered from an or- 
chard of eight acres only four baskets of fruit. He 
has also about three acres in asparagus which he 


1 See “The Quaker,” by Cunningham. Edinburgh : 1868. 


raises for the New York market. Being asked for di- 
rections as to its culture, he replied that at one time 
he felt qualified to give full directions for its success- 
ful cultivation, but that at present his conclusion was 
that he knew but very little about it. 

In due season we started for meeting, passing on 
our way beneath the huge nest of a fish hawk on the 
top of a blasted oak. These birds being harmless, 
their nests are never molested and they continue to 
occupy the same nest year after year. Owing to the 
heavy and continuous rains many of the cornfields 
in this section were so wet that it was impossible to 
cultivate them, and as a consequence they present a 
tangled mass of weeds with a few hills of corn inter- 
spersed. 

The meeting proved a very satisfactory one, at 
least to the visitors, all of the committee (nine in 
number) being present. One of the speakers likened 
our visit to that of parents visiting their absent child- 
ren in order to learn from observation bow they 
were faring, and if encouragement or sympathy were 
needed, to extend the same. Testimony was borne 
to the all-sufficiency of the Inward Light as an ever- 
present guide in all matters pertaining to our bhigh- 
est welfare. The First-day School held at the close 
of the meeting was small, but there was evidence 
that lack of members was no proof of lack of interest 
on the part of those who were devoting themselves 
to the service. 

After being kindly entertained by neighboring 
friends, we started on our return, passing through a 
settlement of colored people, many of whom were 
living in dilapidated houses on very poor land, and 
the appearance of the people indicated that they 
were in harmony with their surroundings. Wesoon 
reached better land, where the people were basily 
employed about their daily avocations, and although 
it was First-day afternoon we saw load after load of 
tomatoes on the way to the cannery, which was in 
full blast. These Seventh-day people formerly 
hauled their tomatoes to Bridgeton, but the City 
Council forbid their entering the city on First-day, 
so in self-defense they were obliged to start a factory 
of theirown. In the town all the stores and shops 
were open, and in many places the wash was still 
upon the line. Darkness soon overtook us but we 
reached our homes in due season, and found that it 
was still the evening of First-day. 


Mullica Hill, N. J. 


A. E. 


Ir is surprising how practical duty enriches the 
fancy and the heart, and action clears and deepens 
the affections. Indeed, no one can have a true idea 
of right until he does it; any genuine reverence for 
it till he has done it often and with cost; any peace 
ineffable in it till he does it always and with alacrity. 
Does any one complain that the best affections are 
transient visitors with him? Oh, let him not go 
forth on any strained wing of thought in distant 
quest of them; but rather stay at home and set his 
house in the true order of conscience, and of their 
own accord the divinest guests will enter.—Jas. Mar- 
tineau. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
MEMBERS IN GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


Art the last session of Genesee Yearly Meeting, in 
Sixth month, statistical reports were presented from 
the several quarterly and half-yearly meetings, ex- 
cepting Scipio Quarter. These are tabulated and 
printed in the volume of Minutes, recently sent out, 
and they show the following state of facts. The num- 
ber of members in the yearly meeting, Scipio omitted, 
is 1,395, of whom 410 are non-resident, and 166 are 
minors. The members are distributed as follows: 
Farmington Quarterly Meeting, 539; Canada Half- 
Yearly Meeting, 388; Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, 
468. The number of First-day schools is 9,—in Farm- 
ington Quarter 2, Canada 2, Pelham 5. The additions 
to membership were: by birthright 2, [there must 
be some error in this: is it possible the records have 
been accurately kept ?--Bps.] by request 33, by cer- 
tificate 2; total 37.» The losses have been: by death 
26, by resignation 6, by removal 4; total 36. In con- 
nection with the sabject of membership a report was 
made from a committee of the Yearly Meeting and 
approved, as follows: 

“Most of the Committee to whom was referred 
the subject of the proper disposition of the names of 
those standing on our Record books as members of 
our Society, but whose place of residence is unknown, 
met, and took the subject into careful consideration 
and are united in recommending that our subordi- 
nate meetings be directed to make a careful and sys- 
tematic effort, to learn whether such members are 
living or otherwise, if living, where they reside, and 
whether they have united with any other religious 
society, and whether they live within the jurisdic- 
tion of any Monthly or Executive Meeting of any 
other Yearly Meeting. 

“ We are not prepared to advise that the name of 
any person be erased from our Records, simply be- 
cause the residence of such person is unknown. 

“If Monthly or Executive Meetings are satisfied 
that any such person is deceased, has united with 
any other religious Society, or desires to be released 
from membership with us; in such events the Disci- 
pline points out the course to pursue and no instruc- 
tions are required. 

“In case no tidings of such persons can be found 
after diligent search and inquiry, we recommend that 
the Monthly or Executive Meetings report to the en- 
suing Yearly Meeting to be held in Yarmouth in 
Sixth month, 1889, a list of the names of such per- 
sons, for further instructions from it, in relation 
thereto.” 


—Salem (N. J.) Quarterly Meeting, at its setting 
in Sixth month last, appointed a committee of thirty- 
three members to appoint and attend circular meet- 
ings within the limits of that Quarter. The commit- 
tee has made nine appointments, as follows: 

Pedricktown, Ninth month 15, 3 p. m. 

Green wich, Cumberland Co., Ninth mo. 29,10 a. m. 

Upper Greenwich, Tenth month 13, 10 a. m. 

Seaville, Tenth month 20, 11 a. m. 

Pedricktown, Eleventh month 10, 3 p. m. 

Bridgeport, Eleventh month 24, 3 p. m. 





Alloway’s Creek, Twelfth month 15, 2.30 p. m. 
Woodstown, First month 19, 1890, 10.30 a. m. 
Salem, Second month 9, 10 a. m. 

All the appointments are for First-day. Two 
of them, it will be noticed, are already past. Sub- 
committees were set apart to attend each one, and an 
interesting note on the visit to the one at Greenwich, 
on the 29th ult., will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

—The last of the four circular meetings appointed 
by Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, was 
held at East Branch, N. J., on the afternoon of Ninth 
month 15, at 3 o’clock. Owing to the heavy rain 
storm the attendance was not so large as usual. The 
company of Lydia H. Price, Ezra Fell, and Alvin 
Haines was very acceptable. An effort is to be made 
to assist Friends in that neighborhood in the estab- 
lishment of a First-day School, and it isto be hoped 
with success. M. 

—In sending a notice of the circular meeting at 
Cape May (elsewhere printed) our friend J. B. L. re- 
marks: “ This is, perhaps, the oldest meeting-house 
in our Quarter, supposed to have been built about 
the year 1702. It is composed of cedar logs, lined on 
the inside with boards, and fronting on what is called 
‘the shore road,’ and I think about: a half mile from 
Ocean View Station. There are but very few mem- 
bers in the neighborhood, but Friends have left a 
sweet savor there, the meetings being mostly well 
attended, and a cordial welcome extended to those 
who feel drawn to visit them.” 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The Junior class having been granted the priv- 
ilege of publishing a Halcyon as previous classes have 
done, has elected the following persons as members 
of the staff: Eliza G. Hampton, Cosmelia J. Brown, 
Eliza G. Holmes, Esther Haviland, Emily Atkinson, 
William C, Sproul, J. Lawrence Dudley, Louis P. 
Clark, Chester P. Martindale, and J. W. Hutchinson. 
The staff will organize this week and the volume will 
appear in Fourth montb next. 

—The Sophomores will receive the Freshmen in 
the college parlors on Seventh-day evening and thus 
signalize the end of any inter-class strife. 

—Several members of the class of ’89 are pursuing 
higher courses. Alexander G. Cummins, Jr., is a 
student in the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York City; Ellis 
M. Harvey is studying medicine in Philadelphia; 
Howard A. Dill is at the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology ; J. Carroll Hayes is a senior at Harvard, and 
Julia Hicks is taking advanced science at Cornell 
University. 

—A beautiful etching, finely framed, has been 
given by a friend of the college, for Professor Apple- 
ton’s class-room. It is a classical representation of 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales.” 

—The gorilla in the biological laboratory is being 
dissected for purposes of investigation. Dr. Trotter 
and T. Montgomery Lightfoot, ’88, who is taking a 
course for his second degree, are doing the work. 

—William L. Dudley, ’88, is now Professor of 
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Mathematics in the Woodbridge School, New York 
City. 

—It is probable that a triangular debate between 
members of the Somerville, Eanomian, and Delphic 
Literary Societies will be arranged for this winter. 

8. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Ir wonld be a great source of gratification to many 
dear elderly Friends whose age and infirmities con- 
fine them at home, as well as many others whose 
duties are such they cannot leave, if some of the 
ministering Friends who have it in prospect to attend 
the approaching Yearly Meeting to be held in Balti- 
more, before leaving their homes, would arrange to 
visit some of our smaller meetings, whose members 
are hungering and thirsting as it were for crumbs 
from the Master’s table. It is well to attend the 
larger gatherings; but is there not something due 
those who are patiently waiting at home, and can no 
longer mingle with their friends on such occasions ? 

Many of the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JournaL who, like the writer of these lines, are used 
to small meetings, can readily appreciate the feeling 
that arises for the company and visits of some dear 
messengers from other vineyards. 

Va. R. W. M. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tae writer, in company with forty-six of the rela- 
tiues and friends of Levi Price, was permitted to cele- 
brate with him at his home a short distance from 
Gunpowder meeting-house, on First-day, Ninth 
month 22d, 1889, his 92d birth day, and share with 
him, as stated in the introductory which preceeded 
the registering of the names of those assembled, the 
good things provided for the occasion. There was a 
pleasant interchange of thought and feeling, and 
many kind wishes for our dear, aged friend, that his 
remaining years may be peaceful and the last scene 
of his life crowned with the Christiau’s hope. 

Levi Price is a direct descendant of Mordecai 
Price, who was the first settler in this section of the 
county, in 1723. 

There were gathered many representatives from 
every Friends’ family residing in the neighborhood, 
showing the esteem in which our aged friend is 
held. All ages were represented, from 20 months to 
nearly 90 years. Seven sat down to one table whose 
ages averaged nearly 80 years. Seldom do we wit- 
ness such a spectacle, of a person having arrived at 
such a ripe age, with faculties unimpaired. The day 
was beautiful and bright, increasing the enjoyment 
of the occasion. 

It might be further added that our friend wel- 
comes the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as a weekly 
visitor, and can relate accurately weeks after to his 
friends who enjoy an occasional visit to him, matters 
that have impressed him when perusing its columns, 
—showing the possession of a most retentive mem- 
ory. OccasIONAL. 
Gunpowder, Md., Ninth month 26. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


SLEEP sweetly in this quiet room, 
O thou who e’er thou art, 

And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy peaceful heart. 


Nor let to-morrows scare thy rest 
With dreams of coming ill ; 

Thy Maker is thy changeless friend, 
His love surrounds thee still. 


Forget thyself and all the world, 
Put out each giaring light ; 
The stars are watching overhead, 
Sleep sweetly then,—Good Night ! 
—Selected. 


EARLY AUTUMN. 
THE world puts on its robes of glory now 
The very flowers are tinged with deeper dyes, 
The waves are bluer, and the angels pitch 
Their shining tents along the sunset skies. 


The distant hills are crowned with purple mist, 
The days are mellow and the long calm nights 

To wondering eyes, like weird magicians show 
The shifting splendors of the northern lights. 


The generous earth spreads out her fruitful store, 

And all the fields are decked with ripened sheaves ; 
While in the woods at Autumn’s rustling step, 

The maples blush through all their trembling leaves. 


—Albert Laighton. 
THE STORMY PETREL. 


A THOUSAND miles from land are we, 

Tossing about on the stormy sea— 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast. 

The sails are scatter’d abroad like weeds, 

The strong masts shake like quivering reeds ; 
The mighty cables and iron chains, 

The hall, which all earthly strength disdains,— 
They strain and they crack, and hearts like stone 
Their natural, hard, proud strength disown. 


Up and down !—up and down! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown. 
And amidst the flashing and feathery foam 

The stormy petrel finds a home,— 

A home, if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warm her young and teach them to spring} 
At once o’er the waves on their stormy wing! 


O'er the deep !—o’er the deep! 
Where the whale and the shark and the swordfish sleep,— 
Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 
The petrel telleth her tale—in vain ; 
For the mariner curseth the warning bird 
Which bringeth him news of the storm unheard ! 
Ab! thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still ; 
Yet he ne’er falters,—so, petrel, spring 
Once more o’er the waves on thy stormy wing! 
—Barry Cornwall. 


Do not allow thyself liberty, according to the lib- 
erty of another.—Richard Shackleton. 
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SUCCESSION OF FOREST GROWTHS. 
Tur following is from an address delivered by Rob- 
ert Douglas before the Association of American Nur- 
serymen at the meeting in Chicago in Sixth month 
last : 

It is the prevailing and almost universal belief 
that when native forests are destroyed they will be 
replaced by other kinds, for the simple reason that 
the soil has been impoverished of the constituents 
required for the growth of that particular tree or 
trees. This I believe to be one of the fallacies handed 
down from past ages, taken for granted, and never 
questioned. Nowhere does the English oak grow 
better than where it grew when William the Con- 
queror found it at the time he invaded Britain. 
Where do you find white pines growing better than 
in New England, where tiuis tree has grown from 
time immemoral? Where can you find young red- 
woods growing more thriftily than among their giant 
ancestors, nearly or quite as old as the Christian 
era? 

The question why the original growth is not re- 
produced can best be answered by some illustrations, 
When a pine forest is burned over both trees and seeds 
are destroyed, and as the burned trees cannot sprout 
from the stump, like oaks and many other trees, the 
land is left in a condition well suited for the germina- 
tion of tree-seeds, but there are no seeds to germin- 
ate. It is an open field for pioneers to enter, and the 
seeds which arrive there first have the right of pos- 
session. The aspen poplar (Populus tremuloids) has 
the advantage over all other trees. It is a native of 
all our northern forests, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Even fires cannot eradicate it, as it grows in 
moist as well as dry places,and sprouts from any 
part of the root. It is a short-lived tree, consequent- 
ly it seeds when quite young and seeds abundantly ; 
the seeds are light, almost infinitesimal, and are 
carried on wings of down. Its seeds ripen in spring, 
and are carried to great distances at the very time 
when the ground isin the best condition for them. 
Even on the dry mountain sides in Colorado the 
snows are just melting and the ground is moist where 
they fall. 

To grow this tree from seed would require the 
greatest skill of the nurseryman ; but the burnt land 
is its paradise. Wherever you see it on high, dry 
land, you may rest assured that a fire has been there. 
On land-slides you will not find its seeds germinat- 
ing, although they have been deposited there as 
abundantly as on the burned land. 

Next to the aspen and poplars comes the canoe 
birch, and further north the yellow birch, and some 
other trees as have provision for scattering their 
seeds. I have seen acorns and nuts germinating in 
clusters 6n burned lands in a few instances. They 
had evidently been buried there by animals and 
had escaped the fires. I have seen the red cherry 


(Prunus Pennsylvanica) coming up in great quantities 
where they might never have germinated had not 
the fires destroyed the débris which covered the seed 
too deeply. 

A careful examination around the margin of a 
burned forest will show the trees of surrounding 


kinds working in again. Thus by the time the 
short-lived aspens (and they are very short-lived on 
high land) have made a covering on the burned 
land, the surrounding kind will be found reéstab- 
lished in the new forest, the seeds of the conifers, 
carried in by the winds, the berries by the birds, 
the nuts and acorns by the squirrels, the mixture 
varying more or less from the kinds which grew 
there before the fire. 

It is wonderful how far the seeds of berries are 
carried by birds. The waxwings and cedar-birds 
carry seeds of our Tartarean honeysuckles, purple bar- 
berries, and many other kinds four miles distant, 
where we see them spring up on the lake shore, 
where these birds fly in flocks to feed on the Juniper 
berries. It seems to be the same everywhere. 

While this alteration is going on in the east, and 
may have been going on for thousands of years, the 
Rocky Mountain district is not so fortunate. When 
a forest is burned down in that dry region, it is doubt- 
ful if coniferous trees will ever grow again, except in 
some localities specially favored. I have seen locali- 
ties where short-lived trees were dying out and no 
others taking their places. Such spots will hereafter 
take their places above the timber-line, which seems 
to me to be a line governed by circumstances more 
than by altitude or quality of soil. 

There are a few exceptions where pines will suc- 
ceed pines in a burned-down forest. Pinus Murray- 
ana grows up near the timber-line in the Rocky 
Mountains. This tree has persistent cones, which 
adhere to the tree for many years. I have counted 
the cones of sixteen years on one of these trees, and 
examined burned forests of this species, where many 
of the cones had apparently been bedded in the 
earth as the tress fell. The heat had opened the 
cones and the seedlings were growing up in myriads ; 
but not a conifer of any other kind could be seen as 
far as the fire had reached. 

In the Michigan Peninsula, northern Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, P. Banksiana, a comparatively worth- 
less tree, is replacing the valuable red pine (P. resin- 
osa),and in the Sierras P. Murrayana and P. tubercu- 
lata are replaciag the more valuable species by the 
same process. 

In this case, also, the worthless trees are the short- 
est-lived, so we see that Nature is doing all that she 
can to remedy the evil. Man only is reckless, and 
especially the American man. The Mexican will 
cut large limbs off his trees for fuel, but will spare 
the tree. Even the poor Indian, when at the starva- 
tion point, stripping the bark from the yellow pine 
(P. Ponderosa), for the mucilaginous matter being 
formed into sap-wood, will never take a strip wider 
than one-third the circumference of the tree, so that 
its growth may not be injured. 

We often read that oaks are springing up in de- 
stroyed forests where oaks had never grown before. 
The writers are no doubt sincere, but they are care- 
less. The only pine-forests where oaks are not inter- 
mixed are either in land so sandy that oaks cannot 
be made to grow on them at all, or so far north that 
they are beyond their northern limit. In the Green 
Mountains and in the New England forests, in the 





pine-forests in Pennsylvania, in the Adirondacks, in 
Wisconsin, and Michigan—except in sand—I have 
founds oaks mixed with the pines and spruces. In 
north-western Minnesota and in northern Dakota 
the oaks are near their northern limit, but even 
there the burr oak drags on a bare existence among 
the pines and spruces. Inthe Black Hills, in Dakota, 
poor, forlorn, scrubby burr oaks are scattered 
through the hills among the yellow pines. In Colo- 
rado we find them as shrubs among the pines and 
Douglas spruces. In New Mexico we find them scat- 
tered among the Pifions. In Arizona they grow like 
hazel bushes among the yellow pines. On the Sierra 
Nevada the oak region crosses the pine region, and 
scattering oaks reach far up into the mountains. 
Yet oaks will not flourish between the one hundredth 
meridian and the eastern base of the Sierras, owing 
to the aridity of the climate. I recently found oaks 
scattered among the redwoods on both sides of the 
Coast Range Mountains. 

Darwin has truly said: “ The oaks are driving the 
pines to the sands.” Wherever the oak is estab- 
lished—and we have seen that is is already estab- 
lished wherever it can endure the soil and climate— 
there it will remain and keepon advancing. The 
oak produces comparatively few seeds. Where it 
produces a hundred, the ash and maple will yield a 
thousand, the elm ten thousand, and many other 
trees a hundred thousand. The acorn has no provi- 
sion for protection and transportation like many tree- 
seeds. Many kinds are furnished with wings to float 
them on the water and carry them in theair. Nearly 
every tree-seed, excepting the acorn, has a case to 
protect it while growing, either opening and casting 
the seeds off to a distance when ripe or falling with 
them to protect them till they begin to germinate. 
Even the equally large seeds of other kinds are pro- 
tected in some way. The hickory-nut has a hard 
shell, which shell itself is protected by a strong cov- 
ering until ripe. The black walnut has both a hard 
shell and a fleshy covering. The acorn is the only 
seed I can think of which is left by Nature to take 
care of itself. It matures without protection, falls 
heavily and helplessly to the ground, to be eaten and 
trodden on by animals, yet the few which escape and 
those which are trodden under are well able to com- 
pete in the race for life. While the elm and maple 
seeds are drying up on the surface, the hickories and 
the walnuts waiting to be cracked, the acorn is at 
work with its coat off. It drives its tap-root into the 
earth in spite of grass and brush and litter. No mat- 
ter if it is shaded by the forest trees so that the sun 
cannot penetrate, it will manage to make a short 
stem and a few leaves the first season, enough to 
keep life in the root, which will drill in deeper and 
deeper. When age or accident removes the tree 
which has overshadowed it, then it will assert itself. 
Fires may run over the land, destroying almost 
everything else, the oak will be killed to the ground, 
but it will throw up a new shoot the next spring, the 
root will keep enlarging, and when the opportunity 
arrives it will make a vigorous growth in proportion 
to the strength of the root, and throw out strong side 
roota, and after that care no more for its tap-root, 
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which has been its only support, than the frog cares 
~ the tail of the tadpole, after it has got on its own 
egs. 

There is no mystery about the succession of for- 
est growths, nothing in Nature is more plain and 
simple. We cannot but admire her wisdom, econo- 
my, and justness, compensating in another direction 
for any disadvantage a species may have to labor 
under. Every kind of tree has an interesting history 
in itself. Seeds with a hard shell, or with a pulpy or 
resinous covering, which retards their germination, 
are often saved from becoming extinct by these 
means. 

The red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana) reaches from 
Florida to and beyond Cape Cod; it is among the 
hills of Tennessee, through the Middle States and 
New England. It is scattered through the Western 
States and Territories, at long distance apart, creep- 
ing up the Platte River, in Nebraska. (I found only 
three in the Black Hills,in Dakota, inan extended 
search for the different trees which grow there. 
Found only one in a long ramble in the hills at Las 
Vegas, New Mexico.) Yet this tree has crept across 
the continent, and is found here and there in a north- 
westerly direction between the Platte and the Pacific 
Coast. It is owing to the resinous coating which pro- 
tects its seeds that this tree is found to-day scattered 
over that immense region.— Garden and Forest. 


HETTY OGLE, THE HEROIC TELEGRAPHER 
OF JOHNSTOWN. 


Every one knows of the noble and tragic death of 
Hetty Ogle, but few have watched the consistent and 
well-ordered course of her life. 

Hetty Earl was born in the beautiful mountain 
village of Somerset, Pennsylvania, and there she 
grew to be a cheerful, hopeful, happy, pleasant-faced 
young woman. 

Her father was for many years Recorder of the 
Courts there. Hedieda poor man. There were few 
educational advantages in Somerset, and though 
Hetty had a strong, well-balanced mind, it had little 
school training. After her father’s death she married 
Charles Ogle, a younger member of the family so dis- 
tinguished in Pennsylvania affairs. He was one of 
the first to enlist as a soldier in the Civil War, and 
was killed in the Wilderness at the battle of Gaines’ 
Mill. His body was never recovered. Mrs. Ogle was 
left with three little children to support, and she 
went to work calmly and bravely to do it. The tele- 
graph office in Somerset was in a room also occupied 
asastore, and where the rough men of the town 
congregated to gossip and quarrel ; but she undertook 
to learn that business and she did it thoroughly, 
never getting a disrespectful word from any one, the 
hardest part of the task being that she left her babies 
at home to take care of each other as best they could. 
She soon became wonderfully proficient, and was 
given an office of her own in Somerset. From that 
she gained the confidence of the telegraph company 
so entirely that at the time of her death she had 
charge of three telegraph lines in Johnstown. Her 
two boys grew to be fine fellows, shaped by her 
strong will and good example. Her daughter was 
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always frail in health, and was only kept alive by 
the tender care of her mother. Their home was the 
most perfectly ordered that can be imagined. It was 
seldom invaded by a servant, but was kept exquis- 
itely neat by the skillful and deft hands of the mis- 
tress. Everything that came upon her table was of 
the daintiest, and she shared what she had with rich 
and poor. Her friends always said that Hetty’s cof- 
fee-pot was inexhaustible. She taught scores of boys 
and girls telegraphy for nothing, and helped them to 
find situations. At the time of her death two young 
girls were gratuitously sharing ber home, and earn- 
ing good wages in telegraph offices from the benefit 
of her instruction. They died with their benefac- 
tress. She even found time to do beautiful fancy- 
work with her wonderfully quick fingers. She wasone 
of the sort of whom people say, “ How does she find 
time to accomplish all that she does?” 

She was a member of the Christian Church. Her 
religion was certainly most practical. She embodied 
the Golden Rule. 

She had at one time to endure a terrible surgical 
operation. After it was over and she was just regain- 
ing consciousness, she saw her son, to whom she had 
taught telegraphy, standing by herside. He saw her 
fingers move, although she could not speak, and he 
understood that she was telegraphing on the bed- 
spread, “It is over; I am safe,” to a distant and 
anxious friend. She was entirely unselfish during 
every conscious moment of her useful life. While 
this illness was progressing, the telegraph company, 
to whom she was so faithful a servant, sent a man, at 
their own expense, to take her place in their offices. 
All the mill whistles in the region were hushed by a 
positive order from the owners while she was ina 
critical condition, and bulletins were regularly issued 
to the anxious town, where she commanded general 
love and respect. 

The company which she served had just repaired 
and put in perfect order the house which she occu- 
pied, and the world never looked brighter or fairer 
to Hetty Ogle than upon the morning of the day that 
she gave up her life in the effort to save her fellow- 
creatures. 

Not a trace of her drowned, burned, maimed, 
scattered body has been discovered by agonized 
searchers, but we, who believe in the reward of the 
faithful servant, are confident that Hetty Ogle has 
heard from the Master, “ Well done ; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.”—Mary Black Clayton, in Harper's 
Bazar. 


THE CACTUS. 


Wuart the camel is among animals that is the cactus 
among plants—the most confirmed and specialized of 
desert-hunting organisms. It has been wholly de- 
veloped in, by, and for the desert. I don’t mean 
merely to say that cactuses resemble camels because 
they are clumsy, ungainly, awkward, and paradoxi- 
cal; that would be a point of view almost as far be- 
neath the dignity of science (which in spite of occa- 
sional lapses into the sin of levity I endeavor asa 
rule piously to uphold) as the old and fallacious rea- 
son, “ because there isa B in both.” But cactuses, 


like camels, take in their water supply whenever they 
can get it,and never waste any of it on the way by 
needless evaporation. As they form the perfect cen- 
tral type of desert vegetation, and are also familiar 
plants to every one, they may be taken as a good il- 
lustrative example of the effect that desert conditions 
inevitably produce upon vegetable evolution. Quaint, 
shapeless, succulent, jointed, the cactuses look at first 
sight as if they were all leaves, and had no stem or 
trunk worth mentioning. Of course, therefore, the 
exact opposite is really the case; for as a late la- 
mented poet has assured us in mournful numbers 
things (generally speaking) are not what they seem. 
The true trath about the cactuses runs just the other 
way ; they are all stem and no leaves, what look like 
leaves being really joints of the trunk or branches, 
and the foliage being all dwarfed and stunted into 
the prickly hairs that dot and encumber the surface. 
All plants of very arid soils— for example our com- 
mon English stonecrops—tend to be thick, jointed, 
and succulent; the distinction between stem and 
leaves tends to disappear; and the whole weed, ac- 
customed at times to long drought, acquires the habit 
of drinking in water greedily at its rootlets after 
every rain,and storing it away for future use in its 
thick, sponge-like, and water-tight tissues. To pre- 
vent undue evaporation, the surface also is covered 
with a thick, shiny skin—a sort of vegetable mackin- 
tosh, which effectually checks all unnecessary trans- 
piration. Of this desert type, then, the cactus is the 
furthest possible term. It has no flat leaves with ex- 
panded blades, to wither and die in the scorching 
desert air; but in their stead the thick and jointed 
stems do the same work,—absorb carbon from the 
carbonic acid of the air, and store up water in the 
driest of seasons. Then, to repel the attacks of herbi- 
vores, who would gladly get at the juicy morsel if 
they could, the foliage has been turned into sharp, 
defensive spines and prickles. The cactus is tena- 
cious of life to a wonderful degree; and for repro- 
duction it trusts not merely to its brilliant flowers, 
fertilized for the most part by desert moths or butter- 
flies, and to its juicy fruits, of which the common 
prickly pear is a familiar instance, but it has the spe- 
cial property of springing afresh from any stray bit 
or fragment of the stem that happens to fall upon the 
dry ground any where.—Cornhill Magazine. 


THE NOBLE NATURE. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at Jast, dry. bald, and sere ; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer farin May, 
Although it fall and die that night,— 
It was the plant and flower of Light, 
In smal! proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
—Ben Jonson. 


Domestic life presents many opportunities for the 
exercise of virtue,as well as the more exalted sta- 
tions of honor and ambition.—John Barclay. 
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MISDIRECTED SYMPATHY. 


Every gardener knows that in order to cultivate to 
the utmost a precious plant he must not only nourish 
but prune it. Left to run riot in a luxuriant soil its 
beauty and richness will often be sacrificed to its too 
abundant foliage. The same thing is true of some of 
the most valuable qualities of human character. 
Few attributes are so conducive to happiness and 
welfare as sympathy. The power of transferring the 
joy or the woe of another to one’s own breast, and 
feeling with and for him, is the source of untold good 
and gladness. Out of this springs private and public 
beneficence, systems of education, schemes of philan- 
thropy, pitying thoughts, loving words, kindly deeds. 
The same warmth and life-giving power that the sun 
exerts over the physical world sympathy extends 
over the heart and happiness of man. 

This truth is, bappily, becoming more fully im- 
pressed upon the community as the years roll on and 
give it the emphasis of experience. Naturally, also, 
many persons think that there cannot be too much 
of what is so good a thing in itself as sympathy. 
The duty of its cultivation is clear; but it is not yet 
so clear that a wise cultivation includes pruning as 
well as nourishing. So long as it is abundant it is not 
expected to be discriminative, and thus sometimes, 
running to seed, unchecked, it develops into rank 
injustice. Some of the pity lavished upon criminals 
is of this nature. The guilty deed, with its direful 
results; the suffering of innocent victims, and the 
future safety of the community, are all forgotten in 
the compassion excited for the one who is only 
called upon to pay the just penalty of his own mis- 
deeds. The London Spectator says: “ So appreciative 
has the public become of whining that if a parricide 
nowadays repeated the grim French joke and prayed 
his judges to be ‘ merciful to an orphan’ thousands 
would repeat his prayer in a petition to the Home 
Secretary for his free pardon, and not see in the 
least that they were making themselves ridiculous. 
* Ridiculous,’ they would say, ‘ why the man is an or- 
phan and to orphans the great heart of the commu- 
nity instinctively goes out.’” 

Pain is always pitiable, and that which springs 
from guilt is the most pitiable of all; but when the 
pity interferes to avert the natural penalty of wrong- 
doing, it oversteps its proper limits, and encourages 
vice and crime. Not only in the clamor for unde- 
served pardon is this done. Often in enabling the 
lazy, the improvident, and the spendthrift to avoid 
the results of their conduct, we actually teach them 
fresh lessons of idleness and extravagance, whereas 
the just and natural suffering would have been a 
strong influence in the opposite direction. Nature is 
kinder than we know in her penalties. Through 
pain, she teaches the child to avoid the fire that 
would consume him ; through pain,she teaches the 
man to avoid the vices which would ruin him. To 
counteract these wholesome lessons by our continual 
interference is, in reality, no true kindness, but a 
self-indulgent cruelty. Were sympathy pruned of 
its redundant branches and its vital sap directed into 
proper channels, its fruit would contribute far more 
éffectively than it now does for the healing of the 


nations, and the law of kindness would be much bet- 
ter fulfilled. 

No one need fear that a wise discrimnation in this 
respect will ever crush out real sympathy. There is 
enough sorrow in the world that needs consolation, 
enough poverty that needs relief, enough burdens 
that need lifting, enough pain that needs banishing, 
to inspire all the sympathy of human nature, and to 
demand its most practical results. What is needed 
is not less sympathy, but more intelligence; not a 
stoical indifference, but a keen perception of the 
causes of human misery, and a wise judgment in 
dealing with them. We need something of the in- 
telligent mother’s love infused into all our relations 
of life. She knows that if her child is preserved 
from all possible discomfort and shielded from every 
natural effect of his actions that might be unpleasant 
to him, he will grow up weak and ignorant, and suf- 
fer far more eventually than if she now accustoms 
him to restraint and teaches him self-control. Thus, 
though she pities and loves him, she sometimes de- 
nies his requests, and does not always interfere to 
save him from pain. Indeed, it is because she loves 
him with a wise and unselfish love that she allows 
him often to experience the natural consequencss of 
his actions. Were she simply selfish and unintelli- 
gent in her love she would indulge him in every 
fancied whim and relieve him from every fancied 
discomfort, thus preparing the way for a future in 
which anything like a noble and valuable manhood 
would be well nigh impossible. 

To distinguish between the pain which should be 
instantly soothed, and, if possible, dispelled, and that 
which has a mission of good to work out, is a task 
which, so far, has peen mainly left for the professed 
philanthropist or the reformer; but when we con- 
sider the effects of an ill-regulated sympathy in 
spreading greater misery than it alleviates, and in 
promoting immediate pleasures, at the expense of 
character and permanent welfare, we must conclude 
that such a winnowing process is a duty obligatory 
upon everyone who values the well-being of society. 


—Phila. Ledger. 


THE GIANT MADRONA, OR ARBUTUS- 
TREE OF CALIFORNIA. 
Tue genus really belongs tothe Old World. Asia has 
its species, and Mexico claims one or two representa- 
tives, but the pride of the family and delight of ar- 
boriculturists is the strong, healthy, and handsome 
child of the west coast. It is often eighty to one 
hundred feet high, three feet in diameter, and a 
famous specimen in Marin county has a measured 
girt of twenty-three feet at the branching point of 
the tremendous stem, with many of the branches 
three feet through. The foliage is light and airy, the 
leaves cblong, pale beneath, bright green above. 
The bloom is in dense racemes of cream-white flow- 
ers; the fruit, a dry, orange-colored berry, rough and 
uninteresting. But the charm of the madrona, out- 
side of its general appearance, is in its bark—no, it is 
not a bark, it is a skin, delicate in texture, smooth, 
and as soft to the touch as the shoulders of an infant. 
In the strong sunlight of the summer these trees 
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glisten with the rich color of polished cinnamon, and 
in the moist shadow of the springtime they are vel- 
vety in combination colors of old-gold and sage green. 
There is a human pose to the trunk. Seen through 
the tangle of the thicket, it looks like the brown, 
lithe body of an Indian, and in the moonlight the 
graceful upsweep of its branches is like the careless 
lifting of a dusky maiden’s arms. Every feature of 
the madrona is feminine. They grow in groves or 
neighborhoods, and seldom stand in isolation, cour- 
tesy to the winds, mock at the dignified evergreens 
and oaks, and with every favorable breeze and op- 
portunity flirt desperately with the mountain lilacs 
that toss high their purple plumes on the head 
waters of Los Gatos creek.—F. M. Somers, in Harper's 
Magazine. 


JOHN POUNDS. 


In Hoare’s “ Life of John Pounds,” the Portsmouth 
cobbler, the harbinger of ragged schools, something 
is added to what we before knew of this first bene- 
factor of little street Arabs. When only twelve years 
old, his fall into the Portsmouth drydock left him 
hardly any hope of a living but at the cobbler’s 
bench. By and by he became interested in recover- 
ing a deformed nephew without surgical operation, 
by straightening his feet and preventing their over- 
lapping one another. He accomplished this by mak 
ing shoes fitted to his feet, which allowed wedges to 
be driven in of different thicknesses, according as 
the wretched feet yielded to the pressure. Through 
all the boy’s suffering his uncle cheered him on to 
perfect success. 

To makea man of him indeed, Pounds kept school 
for him; but finding they were marching to poor 
music without books, maps, or slates, he took in an- 
other vagabond from the street; then the lessons 
went on very well with discarded spelling books and 
pieces of slate. The gift of a hot potato drew in 
other recruits, especially as daily bread was given, 
and sometimes better clothing, or a picnic in the 
country. So the little shop was kept overflowing 
full with boys and girls whom this lame, poor, ignor- 
ant man saved from ruin and fitted for usefulness— 
until in the Christmas of 1838. A merchant had in- 
vited him to receive an outfit of clothing for all his 
flock. Pounds had often prayed that he might be 
taken away when he could be of no more use, and 
suddenly as the bird from the bough, just as he was 
to receive Mr. Carter’s gift in his hall, he fell speech- 
less, leaving his little charges in inconsolable grief, 
having saved nearly five bundred from almost cer- 
tain ruin, and raised them up in turn to be benefac- 
tors to the world.—Canada Paper. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The exhibition of American Art Industry,—Pottery, 
Stained Glass, etc..—to be held under the patronage of the 
Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art, opened on the 8th 
inst. avd will continue until Eleventh month 18. The 
place of exhibit is Memorial Hall, in Fairmount Park. 
Numerous entries have been made, many of them of value 
and importance, and a large measure of public attention 
should be given the exhibition. 


— There are four products of California,” says a Pa- 
cific coast journal, “which will shortly command the 
market of this country and will seek outlets abroad. 
These are raisins, prunes, figs. and olive oil. 

—It is rumored that the British Government has seized 
the opportunity of the death of the Prince of Monaco to re- 
open the question of the suppression of the gambling es- 
tablishment in the principality. The present Prince bas 
expressed himself as willing to suppress the gambling at 
Monte Carlo if he can be assured of an annual income of 
2,000,000 francs,and if the Great Powers will guarantee 
the neutrality of his principality. 

—George Bancroft, the historian, celebrated his eighty- 
ninth birthday at his home in Newport, Rhode Island on 
the 3rd of this month. Letters and telegrams of congratu- 
lations were received from many parts of the country and 
a large number of persons called to pay their respects, 
He is in good health and he looked forward to this anni- 
versary with much pleasure. 


— We ask,” say the negro clergymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in a memorial to the General Conven- 
tion, ‘‘what is the position of the colored men in the 
church ? Is it in accordance with the doctrines taught by 
the church that when men have once been admitted into 
the sacred ministry of the church a new restriction should 
be made in the spiritual and religious rights of the col- 
ored man, which would not be made in those of a white 
man? We ask the General Convention to give us an em- 
phatic, unequivocal auswer to this earnest and almost 
despairing inquiry.” 

—The next meeting of the American Forestry Congress 
will be held in Horticultural Hall ia this city, beginning 
with the evening of Tenth mouth 15th, and closing on the 
18th. The chief question to engage the attention of the 
Congress will no doubt be means for obtaining legislation 
from the general and State governments for the adequate 
protection and maintenance of forests. The Congress also 
hopes to have the codperation of the American Academy 
of Sciences and of the American Association in its demand 
for suitable legislation. Papers will be read at the meet- 
ing on “ Government Forest Reserve,” “ Forestal Schools,” 
etc. Mr. B. E. Fernow, the present Chief of the Forestry 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, will present a 
paper ov “ Forests and Irrigation.””-—The American. 

—The Normal School at West Chester, (Pa.), is now 
erecting a new gymnasium building, which will be, with 
the single exception of Harvard, the largest in the coun- 
try, while its arrangement and equipment will be so com- 
plete as to make it probably the finest in connection with 
any school] or college. It will have a full supply of Dr. 
Sargent’s or similar apparatus; with swimming pool, etc. 
The dimensions of the building are 104 by 64 feet, with an 
annex 36 by 29 feet. The cost of the building will be 
about $24,000. 

—Last week, when Frederick Douglass was on board 
the U. S.ship, at New York, ready to sail for Hayti, as 
U.S. Minister, he was called upon by Lieutenant Edward 
Lloyd, of Maryland, whose great-grandfather owned 
Douglass and his mother when they were slaves. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Congress of delegates from the principal countries 
of America, (except Canada), assembled at Washington on 
the 2d instant, and elected Jas. G. Blaine, U. 8S. Secretary 
of State, permanent presiding officer. An adjournment 
was then made until the 18th of next month, and the in- 
terval is to be occupied with a tour through the country. 
There are about twenty-five delegates from Mexico, Cen- 
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tral America, and South America, with ten from this coun- 
try. The business of the Congress will principally be to 
consider what measures might be adopted to create closer 
commercial relations between the different countries rep- 
resented in it. 


On the 2d instant, the steamer Corona exploded her 
boiler on the Mississippi river, nearly opposite Port Hud- 
son, causing the loss of the steamer and about forty lives. 


THE vote was taken in Connecticut, on the 7th inst., 
upon the adoption of the Prohibitory Constitutional Amend- 
ment. The result is heavily in the negative ; the precise 
figures are not known at this writing. 


THE usual annual conference of those interested in the 
work for the Indians was held at Lake Mohonk, last week, 
adjourning on the 4th instant. Dr. Lyman Abbott re- 
ported the resolutions, which were adopted. One of them 
approves the general plan outlined by Commissioner Mor- 
gan, for comprehensive and compulsory education by the 
Government in harmonious concurrence with the work of 
the churches and philanthropic societies. Another asserts 
that as the high character of those engaged in the work of 
Indian education and the permanence of the tenure of 
office are essential to substantial progress, this Conference 
emphasizes the necessity of separating absolutely the ap- 
pointments to such offices from the mutations of parties. 


GREAT scarcity of food and water is reported in the 
Northwest Territory, along the American boundary line. 
Stock is already suffering in consequence. Owing to the 
unusually dry season, the amount of hay put up was small, 
and immense stretches of prairie have lately been burned 
over. The outlook is so discouraging that some ranches 
offer to give their cattle away, knowing that death from 
starvation is almost certain. 


THE supplementary elections in France for members of 
the Chamber of Deputies, (completing the election begun 
on the 22d alt.), took place on First-day last. The result 
is that the Chamber, which will continue four years, un- 
less sooner dissolved, contains 365 Republicans and 211 Op- 
position members. (The former desire to maintain popu- 
lar government, substantially as at present; the Opposition 
include Royalists, Bonapartists, and followers of General 
Boulanger.) It is generally conceded that the Republic 
is much strengthened by the elections. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Norristown, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 19, at 10 o’clock. 
Interested Friends are invited to attend. 

J. Q. ATKINSON, } 


ANNA Moors, || “lerks. 


*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held in the Court-House at Media, Delaware county, on 
First-day, Tenth month 20th, 1889, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordia!ly invited. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*,* The Cireular Committee of Salem Quarterly Meet- 
ing have appointed a meeting to be held at Cape May 
meeting-house, on First-day, Tenth month 20th, 1889, at 
lla. m. 

Friends desiring to attend the meeting will take cars 
on First-day morning, from Market street wharf at 7.30, 
for Ocean View, the nearest station to the meeting-house. 
Returning they can reach the city at 7.10 in the evening. 

B. L. 


*,* The regular meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Parlor, 15th and Race streets, on 


Second-day evening, Tenth month 14th. All persons in- 
terested are invited to be present. 


*,* Circular meeting at Upper Greenwich, N. J., First- 
day, Tenth month 13, (to-morrow), at 10 a, m. 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will be held 
at Doe Run meeting-house, Chester county, Pa., on Seventh- 
day, Tenth month 26, at 100’clock a.m. All interested in 
the work are invited to be present. 

EDWARD A. PENNOCK, 


Lyp1a B. WALTON, } Clerks. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the care of Had- 
donfield’s Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house Westfield, on First-day, 
Tenth month 20, 1859, at 3p. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

Wa. C. Cogs, Clerk. 


*,* A portion of the Visiting Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting expect to attend the meeting at Newtown Square, 
Delaware Co., on First-day morning, the 13th inst. 


*,.* Circular meeting at Centre meeting-house, Dela- 
ware, Tenth month 13, at 2.30 p. m. 


*.* A portion of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will attend the 
First-day morning meeting to be held at Radnor, Tenth 
month 13th, at 10 o'clock. 

Train leaves Broad St. Station at 8.45 a. m. for Radnor 
Station. Returning, leave Radnor Station at 12.33 and 
2.33 p. m. 

Carriages will be provided to convey Friends to and 
from the meeting-house. 


Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* Concord First-day School Union will be held at 
Newtown, Delaware county, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
19,at 10a.m. All interested are invited to meet with us. 

Train will leave Broad street station at 7.09 a.m. No 
train later will reach Media, to get Friends to Newtown in 
time for the opening of the meeting. 

E. J. DURNALL, 


Mary YARNALL, } Clerks. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Baxine PowDsEe Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ° - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large amounits run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saying Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, WM. P BEMENT, 
8S. ROBINSON COALE, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 


AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 


Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 


Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. | 


PETER REID, 


yeaa Pree oe, Femnto, N.J. | 


JOHN N. BEACH 


— Weller & Co., N. Y. 


W. F. R. MILLS, 


Kearney, Neb, | 


WM. P. ALDRICH, 


Empire Print Works, N. Y. | 
We have General 2 


MOINES LOAN 
School and County Bond 8. 


~ c. Oran, 


we & Co., N.Y. 
THOMAS JA GOOD, 
Jno. M See oo. , Phila. 


Governor of f Patansinn. 
GEO. L. WHITMA 
Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


for sale of Securities of DES 


CO. ; also offer Debentures, 





GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, R. L. AUSTIN. HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING 
E. H. Austin, Manager, . DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
518 Walnut Street, Phila. | ELLIS | 40: xo. thts meona st, 122 N. Tenth Street. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.y PHILA. 


<A 44 44444444444 444444 & eee ee Se 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIoNs and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILuions. y@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres, EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 








INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GzorecE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 


We have been paying Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. aggregating $10,394.979.08 
During the past five years these payments have amounted to 6,087,857.76 
During past year they have amounted to- ° _ - - 1,630,772.67 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 





Debenture Bonds outstanding - - - . . - §$1,981,500.00 
d by First Mort Land th - . . . -  6,212,926.00 
Secured by First Morigavze on Land wor 1983. 100.14 


Besides our Capital and Surplus of - > . > : 
ts on short time. For information write us 
7 5 years. Also Savings Certificates for small enemies 2 - oe = _ 7 - 


We issue Debenture Bonds runnin 
at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROAD Way, NEW YORK. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST ‘COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments ansthept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, — : a AR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
BROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 













